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PREFACE. 



In manuscript these fragmentary notes have already been 
helpful in preparing pupils for examinations connected with 
the Leaving Certificate, University Local, and Pupil Teachers' 
courses, and it is in the belief that they may have a wider 
service that they are now given in their present form. It 
is not intended that they should supersede in any degree the 
use of a text-book on English Grammar. They assume that 
the student has already an adequate acquaintance with the 
elementary principles of the subject by means of one of those 
excellent treatises so easily accessible The object is rather to 
summarize, and, suggestively, to remove some of the difficul- 
ties met with in a searching examination on parsing and 
analysis. It is also hoped that they may help the student 
to habituate himself to become minutely critical regarding 
the exact use which each word serves in discourse, in order 
that he may thereby gain a deeper insight into the idioms 
and genius of the language. There is some justification for 
the complaints made by those who decry the value of parsing 
and analysis as an educative instrument, when we consider 
either the methods of presentment sometimes adopted, or the 
results obtained. Under skilful treatment, however, with the 
subtleties of words nicely balanced, the science of language 
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VI PREFACE. 

may be raised to its proper sphere among disciplinary and 
mind-stimulating studies. 

A general acknowledgment must be made to the following 
works, which have been more or less consulted : — " The Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary," Mason's "English Grammar," Bain's 
"Higher English," West's "English Grammar," Adam's 
" English Language," and Abbott's " Shakespearian Grammar." 

J. F. 
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A COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 



THE NOUN. 

CLASSBS. 

1. There are three classes of Nouns — Proper^ Oommon 

(both of which are Concrete)^ and Abstract ; but each of these 
classes may be used for the other : — 

(a) Proper used as Common, as, "Some village Hampden.^^ 

(b) Common used as Proper, as, "The Duke" 

(c) Abstract used as Concrete, as, "The youth of the 
country." 

2. Abstract nouns classified : — 

(a) Names of states or conditions, as, hoyhood^ strength, 

(b) Names of degrees of conditions, as, abundance. 

(c) Names of arts and sciences, as, physics, draunng. 

(d) Names of qualities, as, bravery, rectitude, 

(e) Names of actions, as, driving, 

1. The last class of abstract nouns may be considered verbal nouns, 
because they express substantively what their kindred verbs express 
assertively. 

Every verb in the English language— except may, can, shall, must, and icill (used as 
an auxiliary)— may have two verbal nouns, the one the radical form with to prefixed 
called the infinitive, the other with -ing affixed called the gerund; for example— "2\> 
play is pleasant," " Forgiving is easier thaxx forgetting." 

2, Distihguish between concrete noun ending in -infff verbal nonn, and 
verbal adjective :— 

" This writing is blotted." (Concrete noun.) 

" Writing is a fatiguing employment." (Verbal noun = Gerund. ) 

* * The boy writing home told all. " (Verbal adjective = Participle. ) 
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10 THE NOUN. 

NUMBER. 

3. Nouns not used in plural : — 

(a) Proper nouns used strictly as such, as, Shahespearfy 
Milton. 

When nouns, originally proper, are used to name a class, they may have 
plurals, as, "The country has not produced many Shakespeares," 

(b) Abstract nouns, as, virtue, goodness. 

When abstract nouns become common, as such they may take a plural 
form ; for example, "The virtues of truth and soberness." 

(c) Names of things which from their nature cannot be 

counted, but only measured, weighed, or mentally estimated, 

as, silver, wax, darkness, fortitude, etc. 

When the same material has different qualities, these varieties may be 
expressed by the plural form, as, wines^ tugars^ teas, etc. 

(d) RicJiea (Fr. i^chesse), alms (A-S. celmcesse), and eaves 

(A.-S. ejese) are true singulars, and have no plural. 

Biclies always takes a plural verb, and is represented by a plural pronoun, 
as, "Riches take to themselves wings; they fly away." 

(e) Colloquial words used conventionally, as, "This mishap 
knocked all the go out of him." 

1. Means, wages, amends, pains (trouble), ethics, mathematics, physics^ 
eta, are employed sometimes with the singular and sometimes with the 
plural form of the verb. 

2. Some nouns have a plural meaning without a plural form, as, cattle, 
sheep, deer, militia, infantry. 

4. Nouns not used in the singular : — 

(a) Proper nouns, as, Indies, Azores, Netherlands, Pleiades, 

(b) Common nouns — 

1. Things that exist in pairs, as, trousers, shears, scissors, snuffers, tongs, 
compasses, calipers, 

2. Things that exist in groups, series, or runs— 

1. Gaines, as, rounders, bowls. 

2. Clothing, as, regimentals, weeds. 

3. Parts of body, as, intestines, botocls, chaps. 

4. Diseases or humours, as, measles, staggers, tantrums. 

5. Provisions, as, eatables. 

6. Matter in the mass, as, dregs, lees, ashes. 

7. Gods, as, penates and lares. 

8. Literature, as, annals, news. 
News, though in form plural, Is treated as lingular. 
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THE NOUN. 11 

(c) Abstract nouns — 

1. Sciences, as, m/ithematicSf physics, 

2. Solemnities, as, nuptiaU, obsequies, 

3. Repeated actions, as, thanks. 

Bacon, in one of his " Essays," has—" They will be content to win a thaiC:" 

(d) The inhabitants of a country when described by an 
adjective and definite articlei as, tlie French^ tJie Chinese^ the 
British, the Portuguese. 

5. Some common nouns are flectionless in the plural, and have 
the same form for both numbers, as, slieep, deer, stoine. 

1. The word " odds " is considered both a singular and a plural. Shake- 
speare regards it mainly as singular, as, '' And with that odds he weighs 
King Richard down." 

2. Several words used in a collective sense, or expressing quantity, take 
no sign for the plural, as, cavalry, cattle, fish, stone, gross, score., dozen, couple, 

6. Nouns with one meaning in singular and two in plural : — 

(a) Pain = suffering. Pains = (1) sufferings, (2) trouble. 

(6) Part = portion. Parts = (1) jwrtions, (2) talents. 

(c) Spectacle = a sight. Spectacles = (1) sights, (2) eye-glasses. 

{d) Manner = method. Manners = (1) methods, (2) behaviour. 

(c) Custom = habit. Customs = (1) habits, (2) revenue duties. 

(/) Shot = small bullet. Shots = (1) kinds of bullets, (2) firings. 

(g) Effect =• result. Effects = (1) results, (2) belongings. 

(h) Premise = supposition. Premises = (1) suppositions, (2) tenements. 

7. Nouns with two meanings in the singular and one in the 
plural : — 

(a) Foot = (1) infantry, (2) part of body. Feet = parts of body. 

(6) Horse = (1) cavalry, (2) an animal. Horses = animals, 

(c) Powder = (1) for firing, (2) medicine. Powders — mixtures. 

{d) Light = (1) a lamp, (2) a flame. Lights = lamps. 

8. Noun with two meanings in the singular and three in 
the plural : — 

Letter = (1) a symbol, (2) an epistle. 

Letters = (1) alphabet, (2) epistles, (3) learning. 

9. Noun with two meanings in the singular and an alto- 
gether different one in the plural : — 

Compass = (1) circle, (2) mariner's conipass. 
Compasses (pair of) = a geometrical instrument. 
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12 THE NOUN. 

10. Nouns that change their meaning in the plural :~-r 

(a) Vesper = evening. Vespera = evening prayers. 
(6) Matin = morning or dawn. Matins = morning service, 
(c) Domino = masquerade dress. Dominoes = game. 

{d) Salt = for food. Salts = for medicine, 

(c) Iron = a metal. Irons = fetters. 

(/) Deep = sea or ocean. Deeps = waves, waters. 

{g) Sand = rock fragments. Sands = shore. 

11. Plural of compound nouns. — (a) When the compound 
consists of a noun and an adjective or other qualifying adjunct, 
the inflection is affixed to the noun component, as, — 

Brother-in-law brothers-in-law. 

Court-martial courts-martial. 

Maid -of -honour maids-of -honour. 

Commander-in-chief commanders-in-chief. 

Knight-errant knights-errant. 

1. Our practice with respect to this is not consistent, for we have the 
sign of the plural sometimes affixed to the last component or qualifying 
adjunct, as, — 

Lord-lieutenant lord-lieutenants. 

Attorney-general attorney-generals. 

Lady-superintendent lady-superintendents. 

Will-o'-the-wisp will-o'-the-wisps. 

2. Sometimes the sign of the plural is used in both components, as, 
lords-justices, knights-templars, men-servants. 

(b) When the compound consists of a noun and a verb, or 
of a noun and a particle, the noun component alone takes the 
inflection, as, spendthrifts, hangers-on, goings-on, mruiway% 



When the combination of the components is so complete that the com- 
pound is regarded as a single word, the inflection is added to the end of the 
compound, as, handfuhy sunsets. 

(c) With the exception of " Norman^^ nouns compounded 

with -man form their plural in -men, as. Frenchmen, Dutchmen. 

Turcoman, Ottoman, German, Brahman, Mussulman have no connection with 'Vmlu. 

12. Plural of designations : — 

According as we regard them, we may be able to justify 
grammatically either of the following forms : the Misses Brown 
or the Miss Browns, the Messrs. Glen or the Mr. Glens. 
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THE NOUN. 13 

1. The former of these methods considers the designation the noun and 
the name an adjective, the combination resembling knights-errant. By the 
latter we suppose the two words to be fus^d into one, which forms its plural 
after the manner of handful, 

2. In " the brothers Stewart " the proper name has an adjectival or limiting 
force. . . 

GENDER. 

13. When gender is expressed by inflection, the feminine is 
generally fonned from the masculine; but in drakey gander, 
widower, bridegroam the masculine is formed from the feminine. 

The reason why these masculines are formed from the feminines probably 
is, that the females suggested by these names attract more consideration 
than the males, inasmuch as they either exist in greater numbers or com- 
mand wider interest and sympathy. 

14. Personification is a figure of speech by which we attribute 
an imaginary sex to an inanimate object. 

(a) Things possessing or implying greatness, strength, violence, destruc- 
tiveness, and the stronger passions, are regarded as of the male sex, as, the 
sun, time, loar, murder, despair, death, fear, anger. 

(6) ThingpB associated with littleness, weakness, gentleness, abstract con- 
ceptions, the gentler emotions, as well as things to which one becomes much 
attached, are personified as females, as, moon, nature, truth, earth, liberty. 

The mechanic regards his machine with affection, the sailor his ship, the plonghman 
his plough, the gamekeeper his gun, and on that account these nouns are considered 
feminine. 

CASE. 

15. Nominative: — 

(a) Complementary Nominative. — This nominative is used 
after verbs of incomplete predication; such as, to be, become, 
grow, seem, appear, turn, turn out, look, live, remain, continue, 
prove, as well as the passives to be named, made, and appointed. 
For example, — 



He is a soldier. 
He became a soldier. 
He seems a soldier. 
He appears a soldier. 
He looks a soldier. 
He remained a soldier. 
He continued a soldier. 
He proved a brave soldier. 
He i^rew a splendid fellow. 



He turned traitor. 

He lived a saint. 

He turned out a failure. 

He was named William. 

He was appointed commissioner. 

He was made king. 

He died a martyr. 

He fell a victim. 

The glorious sun plays the alchemist. 
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14 THE NOUN. 

(h) Fleoiuustic Nominative. — Frequently by a change of con- 
struction, or for some rhetorical purpose, an assertion is made, 
especially if in the form of a question, by the use of a redundant 
nominative, as, — 

" YowcfcttkerSy where are thep ? the pi'opkets, do thep live for ever ? "—Bibl^i, 
" The former agents, if they did complain, what could the belly answer ?" 
— Shakespeare, Coriolanus, 

" The soul that sinneth, it shall die."— Bible. 
" The tabernacles of thy grace 
How pleasant, Lord, thep be." — Metrical Psalms, , 
** He that made me whole, the same said unto me." — Bible. 

(c) Nominative of Addoess. — When a noun stands for a 
person or thing addressed, or called by name, it is said to be 
in the nominative of address. These nouns are always in the 
second person, as, — , 

" Simon f Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you." — BiUe. 

A thing addressed exemplifies the figure of speech called Apostrophe, by 
which an orator addresses the dead, absent, or inanimate, as if they were 
present and able to hear and understand his words, as,— 

i. Dead " Absalom, my son, my son, would God I had died for thee.*'— Bible, 

" My mother, v/hen I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? "— Cowpkr. 

it Absent " 'Tls done ; but yesterday a king, 

And armed with kings to strive. 
And now thou art a nameless thing. 
So abject, yet alive."— Byron. 
iii. Inanimate . . " why leap ye, ye high hills ? "—Bible. 

" Ye crags and peak?, I'm with you once again." — Knowlbs. 
" O grave, where is thy sting V— Bible. 
** O Caledonia, stern and wild." — Sgorr. 

(d) Nominative Absolute, or Detached Nominative. — When 
a noun (or a pronoun), along with a participle, forms a clause 
not connected grammatically with any other word in the sen- 
tence, it is said to be in the nominative absolute, which, in 
analysis, becomes an adverbial adjunct, expressing time, con- 
ditiorif or accompanying circumstance, as, — 

** The service past, around the pious man 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran." — Goldsmith. 

" I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading." — Milton. 

•* And, I aJl rapt in this, * Come out,' he said." — Tennyson. - 
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THE NOUN. 15 

1. The case of the absolute construction was originally the dative. The nominative 
is now preferred, but the objective is sometimes used, though rarely. (See Objective 
Absolute.) 

2. Care ought to be taken to distinguish (a) the nominative absolute from (&) the 
participle in agreement with the subject, and from (c) the misrelated participle in 
slipshod English, as,— 

(a) " The door being opened, the child addressed him." 

(6) " The neighboursy hearing what was going on, came flocking around.'* 

(c) " Going into the garden^ the rain came down in torrents." 

Observe the first two exemplified in the following :— 

** This festered joint cut off, the rest rests sound; 
ThiSy let alonet will all the rest confound." 

• Shakespbare, Richard IL 

3. Occasionally the noun is omitted, and this gives rise to the idiomatic use of the 
following participles as prepositions — "respecting," "concerning," "touching," "con- 
sidering," etc., as, "The child has improved quickly, considering his weakness " = we 
considering liis weakness = if we consider his weakness. Observe the omission in 
the following : — 

" Or in the night, imagining some fear. 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear." 
= one imagining. 

Other constructions of this loose kind are found where the participle has not a 
prepositional force, as, " His conduct, generally speaking, is quite satisfactory" = we 
speaking generally == if we speak in a general way. 

4. Such phrases as "face to face," "hand to hand," "hilt to hilt," "lit by bit" 
are examples of the nominative absolute. 

16. Possessive. — When a compound is made up of a noun 
and an adjective or other qualifying adjunct, the inflection is 
attached to the first part of the compound to form the plural 
(§ 11), but to the end of the word or the phrase to form the 
genitive case, as, " The court-martiaVs decision," " The Qiceen of 
Sheha^a fame," " Henry the Eighth! b wives," " John tlie Baptist^ 8 
head." 

1. The possessive plural of these compounds is formed by means of the 
preposition "of." 

2. After a sibilant in the singular of nouns of more than two syllables (of 
two syllables in poetry) the apostrophe alone is used as a case sign, as, **for 
conscience' sake," *' for convenience' sake," "for justice' sake.'* Shakespeare 
also has "safety' sake," "fashion' sake," "praise' sake," "heaven* sake," 
"your highness' love," "a partridge' wing." 

3. The term possessive, as it is usually understood, does not comprehend 
certain relationships with which it may be associated. Hence the advantage 
of the more inclusive term genitive. The name possessive, for example, 
is scarcely applicable to a "day's work," a "stone's throw," or "Siloa'a 
brook." 
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16 THE NOUN. 

The pronoans too are used with rnnoh of this genitival signiflcation. For example,— 

" The wretched animal heaved forth sach groans, 
That THKiR discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting "—that is, " the discharge of thenu** 
" To all our lamentation "—that is, " to the lamentation of us all." 
** Some more time must wear the print of hia remembrance out" — that is, "the 
remembrance of him.** 

These pronouns imply no possessive signification. 

4. The possessive inflection is now seldom used except with names of 
living beings and of objects personified. All the relations indicated by the. 
old genitive can be expressed by the preposition of followed by the objec- 
tive case. 

17. The Genitive indicates other relationships besides that, of 



(a) Partitive RelatloxL — That number or quantity of which a part is 
taken is put in the genitive case, as, " The wealthiest of the citizens,^' " Half of 
the prize-money " "They took of the fragments," In the last example there 
is an evident ellipsis of the whole of which a part is taken. 

In the case of the double genitlye both the inflection and a preposition are used, as, 
" This is a friend of the king^s" This is evidenUy an ellipsis for " This is a friend of the 
Hn^t friends'* It is wrong to employ this elliptical construction unless when selection 
Is evidently implied. We cannot say " That house of yours " unless we imply that more 
than one house belongs to you. To say " That head of yours " would be entirely wrong, 
because selection is obviously excluded ; and yet where disparagement is intended such 
an expression has come into use, as, "That drowsy head of yours." ** A portrait of 
the queen" means " a likeness of the queen," " A portrait of the queen's" means " a 
portrait belonging to the queen " = " one of the queen's portraits." 

(6) Attributive Kelatlon. — The genitive with o/has often the force of an 
adjective of quality, as, " a man of genius " = an ingenious man, ** a man of 
courage'^ = a courageous man. This relation may include material, as, **a 
garland offlmoers" " a ring of mwi.'* 

(c) Colloquial Genitive. — When the class is indicated to which an indi- 
vidual is supposed to belong, as, " He is a blockhead of a boy," " a brute of 
a dog," "a dolt of a burgomaster:** 

{d) Subje3tive and Objective Relation.— When the genitive denotes the 
source of the action expressed by the word on which it depends, it is called 
the subjective genitive ; when it expresses the object of the action it is 
named the objective genitive ; as, (1) " The attention of the pupils" — that 
is, *'the attention which the pupils give;" (2) "The wrongs of the poor" — 
that is, " the wrongs done to the poor. " 

The context has often to determine whether the genitive is used subjectively or 
objectively; for example, *' the love of a father" might either mean the love which a 
father gives (subj. gen.) or the love which a father receives (obj. gen.). 

(c) Appositlve Relation.— Such expressions as "the city of London," 
" the continent of Europe," " the month of May," " the jewel of life," can 
only be explained by supposing the latter part to be in apposition w' .h the 
former, as in Latin. 
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THE NOUN. 17 

18. Dative Case. — The dative case, or personal object, is 
employed to express the party to or for which the action ex- 
pressed by the verb is performed. 

It most frequently follows the verbs aUow^ bring, buy, deny, gain, get, 
give, obtain, offer, owe, pay, prepare, procure, promise, provide, please, re/itse, 
tell, send, show, tell, yield, as, — 

" They allowed me credit." 

" William bought his brother a farm." 

" He paid John the debL" 

" Saddle me the ass." 

19. The pronouns used with the verbs list, seeniy think, and 
sometimes ought and like, are datives. This serves to explain 
many expressions now obsolete, but frequently used by the 
older writers. 

Such are — "meseems," **me"or "him lists," "methinks"=it seems to me. 

" We did not as us ought. "—Chaucer. 

" His countenance likes me not." — Shakespeare, King Lear, 

" If 1/ou please." 

" Woe is me." 

20. The dative is also illustrated in the following phrases : — 

" Me were liefer" = to me it were liefer (more pleasant). 

" Woe the day ** (verb omitted) = to the day. 

" / were best to leave him " = it were better for me. 

" Madam, you're best consider" (Shakespeare, CymJbeline) = it were best 
for you, 

" Take thee that too " (Shakespeare, Macbeth) = take that too for thyself. 

" This cloudy messenger turns me his back."— Shakespeare, Macbeth, 

" Me, poor man, my library was dukedom large enough." — Shakespeare, 
Tempest. 

" Heat 7ne these irons hot."— Shakespeare, King John. 

" He plucked vne ope his doublet."— Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 

" Me rather had " (Shakespeare, Richard II.) = it had rather to me. 

** Beshrew me " = woe be to me. 

** Why, I can buy me twenty at any market." — Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

"The skilful shepherd peeled Tne certain wands." — Shakespeare, 
Merchant of Venice. 

" He will last you some eight year or nine year.'* — Shakespeare, HamleU 

Host of the above examples illustrate the use of the etblcal dative, in which thfi 
refercDce to the person is more remote than in the indirect object. 

21. Objective Case:— 

(a) Adverbial Objective. — Sometimes nouns used after in- 

2 
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18 THE NOUN. 

transitive verbs perfonn the function of adverbs, and aro 
named adverbial objects, as, — 

" Go kome " — where ? (= obj. of place). 

**She was eight years old " — how old? (= obj. of age). 

*' The fish weighed four pounds " — how heavy? (= obj. of weight). 

** He walks everi/ day " — how often ? (= obj. of time). 

** It is not worth a straw " — how much ? (= obj. of value). 

"John arrived this woj-nm//''— when? (= obj. of time). 

"He walked twenty miks"— how far? (= obj. of distance). 

**This speech \& fifty times better" (= obj. of degree). 

** My horse cost ten pounds " (= obj. of price). 

" The prisoner came bound hand and foot " (= obj. of respect). 

" Oh, an he could hae hauden aif the smugglers a bit " (= obj. of measure). 

"To eat and pluck my fill t spared not " (= obj. of measure). 

" Let her anguish a drop of blood a day " (= obj. of measure). 

" I have made a man every whit whole " (= obj. of degree). 

In analysis each of these expressions would be an adverbial adjunct to the predicate. 

(h) Factitive Object. — Certain transitive verbs of maMng, 
appointing^, creating, thinking, believing, etc., take two objec- 
tives, one representing the person, the other the office. The 
latter is termed the factitive object,, as, — 

" They elected him Aringr." 

" The club appointed him captain," 

" They considered him a rascal." 

(c) Anomalong or Retained Object. — Those verbs that take 
two objects in the active voice admit of two forms in the 
passive, in which one of the objects is retained. Such verbs 
are offer, order, promise, teach, teV, refuse, forgive, show, ask, 
allow, etc., as, — 

" He was offered a j9en«um. " 

" He was told the story. *' 

" He has been ordered rest for a few days." 

*' I have been asked a question." 

" The boy was taught geography." 

(d) Cognate Objective. — Some intransitive verbs seem at 
times to be used transitively, taking an object of kindred 

, meaning, called the cognate objective, as, "to run a race,'^ ** to 

die tJie death,^^ "to dig a ditch,^' "to weave a web," "the sun 

runs his course." 

To this usage may be referred such expressions as " the trees wept gums," 
"the gutters ran Woot/." 
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(e) Absolute Objective. — ^Though the nominative ultimately 
took the place of the dative as the absolute case, some old 
writers use the objective. (See § 15 (c?), and Note.) 

No writer makes use of it in his writings more than Milton ; for 
example, — 

" Us dispossessed." 

**Him destroyed, for whom all this was made, all else will follow soon." 

" Me overthrown." 

" They have stolen him, us sleepinge."—WYCLiF. 

(/) Redundant Object. — It is often found, especially in 
Elizabethan English, that the object of the principal clause is 
repeated as the subject of the subordinate clause. This is a 
figure called antiptosis, as, — 

" I know 3/01* what you are."— Shakespeare, King Lear. 

" You hear the learned BeUario, what he writes."— Shakespeare, Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

"Didst thou not mark the king what words he spake ? "—Shakespeare, 
Richard IL 

" I know thee stranger who thou art." — Milton, 

" But wilt thou hear me how / did proceed ? " — Shakespeare, Hamlet, 

Bj an apparent change of construction, both the possessive and the objective cases 
are found with a redundant or anticipatory use. This construction is frequently met 
with in Biblical English, as, " Every man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be 
set on edge." 

" The man that lo'es his mistress weel 
Nae travel maks him weary."— Burns. 

22, Apposition. — Nouns used to explain other nouns are 

frequently attracted into the .same case, and are said to be in 

apposition ; for exami)le, — 

* * Peter the grocer was offended . " (Nom. ) 

** He went as far as Peter% the grocci'^s." (Poss.) 

" I met Peter the grocer,'' (Obj. ) 

1. Sometimes the explanatory noun is placed before the word it is intended to 
explain, as,— 

" PartaJ^r of the human name. 
He knows the frailty of our frame. 

2. A noun clause and an infinitive phrase may be used in apposition with a noun ; 
for eiample, — 

" The story that he stole the watch is untrue." 

" Oh, let us still the secret joy partake. 
To follow virtue e'en, for virtue's safce."— Pope. 
*^ To he good is to he happy— truth never to be forgotten by those beginning the 
journey of life." 
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8. The panctnation often lerves to distlDgiiish the ezpUnatorj nonn from the noon 
explained, as, — 

" Peter, the grocer's boy, is honest ; " and 
*• Peter the grocer's boy, is honest" 

In the first example boy is in apposition with Peter; in the second grocer^ svrith Peter. 

4. Adjectives used substantively, that is, with their nouns suppressed, are often 
employed in apposition, as, "Alexander the Oreat" (Alexander), "George the Fourth" 
(George). 

5. This is a different construction from that exemplified in § 15 (aX 

23. Emphatic Repetition. — A noun repeated for the sake of 
emphasis is in apposition, as, — 

" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets.*' 
*' My people have hewn out cisterns, broken cisterns" 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

24. Descriptive Adjectives are used as follows : — 

(a) Attributively, when an adjective limits the use of a 

noun without the help of a verb, as, "an industrious man." 

It should be observed that when an adjective thus used is attended by a 
noun and preposition modification, or by an infinitive modification, its 
proper place is after the noun (see § 28), as, "a man desirous of glory," 

We could not say without great clumsiness, "a desirous of glory man.'* So also 
with, "a man addicts to falsehood" and "a record hard to heat." 

(6) Predicatively, when a complementary adjective is 

employed along with a neuter verb to complete an assertion. 

about the subject, as, " When he was old, he became poorJ^ 

In addition to the more common verbs to he, to 'become, which are com- 
pleted after this manner, others similarly completed are, loik, seem, fed, taste, 
sm€ll, blow, shine, remove, stand, continue, etc., as, "The field grows green," 
"Mary looks cold," "He turns pale," "They all shall wax old," "With 
what eyes could we stand in his presence humble." 

Distinguish carefully this use of the adjective from that in which it is apparently 
used as an adverb, and called by grammarians a *' flat adverb," as, " to talk fast," 
^'plsLjfast and loose" (with faith), " I'll call upon you straight." The former expresses 
an attribute to the subject, the latter the manner of the action of the verb. 

(c) Factitively, when the complementary adjective is em- 
ployed after an active or a passive verb, as, "Hope deferred 
maketh the heart «tc^," "Virtue renders life Aa/>p?/," "This 
struck m^durnb,^^ "Aristides was calledji^s^ by the Athenians." 

The adjective when thus used is complementary to the verb, and not to the objecL 
In the following examples the adjective clearly forms part of the predicate : — " The 
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hand of the diligent maketh richj'* " The streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God," " Make manifest the counsel of the heart." 

25. Qualifying force of Adjectives : — 

(a) Some attributive adjectives describe the person or thing 
named, without limiting the application of the noun; for ex- 
ample, " When the noble Caesar saw him stab." 

The noun Casar denotes a single individual, so that its application can- 
not be limited by the use of the adjective. The adjective noble may be 
regarded as a substitute for an attributive clause — Noble Ccesar = Caesar, 
who wds noble. The same use of the adjective is exemplified in " the beauti- 
ful blue sky," " the dead dull earth." 

(b) When two or more adjectives are attached to the same 
noun, one of them may qualify the noun plus another adjective ; 
for example, " an elegant gold watch." 

Here " watch " is limited by the descriptive v^ord " gold," "gold watch " 
by the descriptive word ** elegant," and " elegant gold watch " by the deter- 
minative word "an." 

Shakespeare does not strictly abide by this order. He has, "Bat indeed an old 
religiotis uncle of mine," instead of ** a religious old uncle." 

(c) The application of numeral and that of attributive adjec- 
tives are not equally extensive. Numeral adjectives qualify 
collectively; attributives qualify individually, as, *^/ew honest 
men " — each man is honest, but each man is not few. 

26. Adjectives that from their nature cannot be compared : — 

(a) Nouns used as adjectives, as, "the village blacksmith." 

(6) Determinative adjectives, as, the^ thiSy that, two, aU, several, enough, some. 

(c) Adjectives denoting material, as, "a wooden bowl." 

{d) Adjectivejs implying a quality that does not admit of different degrees, 

as, " a spherical shape," "a unique example," " the saine man," " a monthly 

magazine," "the bottom step." 
(c) Adjectives formed from proper nouns, as, " the Russian fleet," " the 

^rencA- nation." 
(/) Adjectives indicating position, as, "the suburban railway." 
{(j) Participles used as adjectives, as, "a moving mass." 

27. Adjectives used as nouns : — 

(a) When the noun is implied, as, the rich, the poor, the vulgar 
Scripture contains many examples of adjectives used substantively, as,— > 
" So the poor hath hope," " The wicked borroweth and payeth not again, 

but the righteous showeth mercy and giveth." 

(b) Certain philosophical terms, as, the sublime, the beautiful, 
the infinite^ Hie profound. 
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(c) Past or passive participles, as, the learned^ the depiirted, 

the dead. 

It will be observed that in these three sections the determinative the is 
necessary. 

(d) Numerals, as, hundreds of men, for tuoent'ifs sake. 

(e) Names of sects, nationalities, etc., as, Wedeyans, Glad- 
stonians, Christiana, Cat/wlicSy Russians, 

{/) Names of localities, as, vnlds, commons, interiors, 
(g) Names of persons in certain relationships, as, superiors, 
natives, officials, equals, seniors, criminals, ancients. 

In the last four classes the adjectives have become so completely nouns 
that they undergo inflection both for the plural and for the xx)ssessive case. 

(h) The numeral "one" when used with "a," as, ^'su>ch a one," 

Shakespeare makes very frequent use of the adjective as a noun ; for 
example, — 

" By small and sinaU.^ — Lovers Labour's Lost. 

"Say you what you can, my false outweighs your <rwe." — Measure for 
Measure. 

" I'll make division of my pi^esent (money) with you.** — Twelfth Night. 

" Your opposite hath in him," etc. — Twelfth Night. 

28. Adjectives are placed after the words they qualify 

in the following instances : — 

(a) When used as participles, as, " the party sued.** 
(6) In poetry, as, "A heart unfortified, a mind impatierUy*^ " Antres mst 
and deserts irf/e," "Service high, and anthems dear." 
(c) In titles, as, hoiv-apparerU, "goet-laureate. 
{d) When used predicatively, as, " Vanity is contemptible.^* 

Sometimes, for the sake of emphasis, the complementary adjective is placed early 
in the sentence, as, " Dearer to God are the prayers of the dead." 

(c) When complementary to an active verb, as, "All nations shall call 
him Messed.*' // 

if) When the adjeopve is modified by a word or phrase, as, "A record 
hard to beat," " A warfior krave in battle." 

(*/) Such adjectives as diverse, conducive, afraid, conformable, coeval, desir- 
ous, well, alone, etc., aSf "A man averse to compromise," "A course con- 
ducive to peace," " Silence coeval with eternity," etc. 

{k) When the main idea lies in the adjective, as, "With eyes seva^e, and 
beard of formal cut. " 

29. Other parts of speech may sometimes perform the 
function of the adjective, as, — 
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" The buryh records. " (Noun. ) 

* ' The parliament soldiers. " (Noun. ) 

" Yon would-be quenchers of the light to be," (Verb.) 

** I spoke of war to c(wii€." (Verb.) 

" Into the stream beneath," (Adverb.) 

" The borrowed majesty of England here." (Adverb.) 

The following and similar compounds do service as phrasal adjectives — "a ne'er-do- 
veelson" "a weXl-to-do farmer," '*an out-of-the-way village," **a never-to-he-forgotten 
day," 

30. Proleptic use of Adjective. — When an adjective ascribes 
an effect by anticipation, it is said to be used proleptically : — 

"Oppressed with two tcea^ evils, age and hunger" — that is, two evils, age 
and hunger, which produce weakness. 

** Dusty death " — that is, death which turns everything to dust. 

The following are additional examples from Shakespeare : — 

** The stumbling night did part our weary powers." — King John. 

"She pined in thought, and with a green and yellow melancholy." — 
Twelfth Night. 

" Making practised smiles as in a looking-glass." — Winter^s Tale. 

" To make a shooting fever in your wa.lls." — King John, 

" Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world." — Othello. 

" O, you m^ortal eiiginea."-^Othello. 

" To break within the bloody house of life " {Kitig Jo^n)— that is, into 
the house of life which will become bloody through being assailed. 

" Well put the matter to the present push " (Hamlet)— th&t is, we'll put 
the matter to the push, so that it shall be present. 

31. Transferred Epithet, or Hypallage. — The transference of 
an attribute from the thing to which it strictly belongs to some 
other connected with it ; for example, when we speak of a 
" dizzy height," it is not the height to which the attribute 
properly belongs, but the person standing on it. 

Examples from Shakespeare : — 

"The absent time" {Eichard //.)— that, is, the time when the king was 
absent. 

" My thrice-driven bed of down " {Othello) = my bed of thrice-driven down. 

** Jump at this dead hour " {Hamlet)— it is not the hour but the people 
who are dead. 

"You at your sick service had a prince" {King John) — it is not the 
service that is sick, but the person receiving it. 

'' Hajfpy je9.rs,"— Twelfth liight. 

** Saucy wsklU.^'— King. John, 

"Dyed in the dying filaughtor of . their foes " (King John)—thAt is, the 
slaughter of their dying foes. 
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THE ARTICLE. 

32. The main reason against including the Article among 
adjectives is that it cannot, like all true adjectives, have both 
a complementary and an attributive usa But as it fulfils the 
essential condition of an adjective — namely, that of limiting 
the application of a noun — there seems suflBcient reason for 
including it in one of the groups of determinative adjectives. 

33. Different uses of " the " :— 

(a) To point out definitely, as, "t^c town." 

(6) As demonstrative, as, "Have you the heart?" 

(c) Before something of general interest, as, "<Ae air." 

(d) Emphatically, to denote special excellence, as, " the novel of the year." 

(e) To denote preeminence, as, "I am the villain of the earth." 

(/) With the force of a possessive, as, ** The king is angry. See, he bites 

t'tclip." 

{g) With an adjective, to form an abstract noun, as, "^A<j sublime." 

{h) Adverb of degree— remnant of an old instrumental case— as, ^* The 

more it seeks to hide itself, the bigger bulk it shows." 

(i) With head of clan or family tis, " the Mackintosh," " the Bruce." 

0) It frequently precedes a verbal noun, as, "Nothing in his life became 

him like the leaving it." 

{k) With national names, as, "</tc French." 

{I) To denote a genus, as, ^Hhe sparrow." 

(m) To denote a profession, as, *Hhe church and the bar." 

(n) To make a common noun proper, as **<Ac City," "tAe Funds." 

(o) French influence is accountable for other uses of the :— 

(1) With the relative, a^- 

" Let gentleness my sweet enforcement be, 
In tlie which hope I blush." 

(2) To express finality, as, "Dared to the combat"— that is, the combat thafc 

settles everything. " Condemns you to the death "—that is, to the extreme 
penalty of death. 

34. Different uses of " an " or " a " :— 

(a) To point out vaguely, as, " a house, an army." 

(6) To individualize with an indefinite determinative force, as, "I told 
you a thing yesterday." — Troilus and Cressida. **I came to acquaint you 
with a matter." — As You Like It. " Gin a body meet a body." 

(c) To generalize, as, "^ lawyer should know better." "It is good that 
a (that is, evei'y) man should both hope and wait for the salvation of the 
Lord."— 5i6Zc. 

{d) Its distributive use, as, "forty pounds a year." 

(e) It converts a proper noun into a common noun, as, *^ An Orpheus ! an 
Orpheus ! yes, faith may grow bold." — Wordsworth. 

(/) Along with a numeral it gives a collective meaning, as, " a score, a 
hundred." 
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EXERCISES ON NOUN, ADJECTIVE, AND ABTICLR 

N.B, — Give special attention to words in italics, 

1. " And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The toay to dusty death."— Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
{a) Explain the case of way. 
(&) Tell how the adjective dusty is used. 

2. ** The more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulk it shows." — Shakespeare, Tempest. 
What force has the got in these lines ? 

3. "My brother he is in Elysium." — Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 
Note the grammatical peculiarity in these lines. 

4. " Eastward the wooded path he rode."— Scott. 
Explain case of path. 

5. "The loork of our hands establish thou it.*'— Bible. 
What idiom is exemplified here ? 

6. " She rose her height and said. "—Tennyson, Princess. 
Explain case. 

7. " You will turn good husband now." 

Shakespeare, Measure for Measure. 
Account for the case of husband. 

a " Your fathers, where are they ? "—Bible. 
Parse fathers, and explain idiom. 

9. " She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn."— Wordsworth. 
What is the function of above ? 

10. " Passing rich with forty pounds a year."— GtOLDSMITH. 
Explain this use of a. 

11. " First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little /avowrite rapidly I grew." — Kirkb White. 

(a) Case of task f 

(b) What grammatical structure is exemplified by favourite? 

12. "I shall not lag behind, nor err the way, 

Thou leading."— MiLTOTH. 

13. "Thy voice appals the shuddering world ftcZotr.'*— Montgomery. 
Part of speech of below, from function. 

14. " Here he loved to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper." — ^Wordsworth. 

15. " To me who looked from upper air 

O'er all the enchanted regions there." — ^MoORE. 
Is there an adverb ? Give reasons for answer. 
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16. ** He was a queen's son, bops ; 

And though he came our enemy, remember 

He was paid for that. "— Shakespeabe, Cpmbeline. 

17. " Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest."— Soott. 
Note use of outlawed. Does it qualify limbs attributively ? 

18. " That bucket doion and full of tears am I." 

Shakespeare, Richard II, 
What function does down perform in this sentence? 

19. "Not poppy, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever medicine thee. "—Shakespeabe, Otfidlo, 
What is the distinctive qualifying use of this adjective ? 

20. " Madam, I follow you unto the death." 

Shakespeare, King John, 
Which use of the is exemplified here ? 

21. " That daughter there of Spain is niece to England." 

Shakespeabe, King John, 
What is the function of tfiere f 

22. " Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is sent harbiiiger" — Milton. 
Case of harbinger ? and why ?. 

23. "To the coast of Jordan he directs 

His easy footsteps. "—Milton. 
In what way can easy be an attribute of footsteps ? 

24. " To-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him." 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII, 
Distinguish this use of adjective from that in previous example. 

25. " From thy state mine never shall be parted, 

Bliss or tvoe.'* — Milton. 
Case of words in italics ? 

26. " Never able to come to the knowledge of the truth."— 5t6Ze. 
Precise use of article? 

27. "O God, of my salvation God, 

Me from blood -guiltiness 
Set free." — Metrical Psalms. 

28. **Many good works have I showed you." — Bible. 
What does inany qualify ? 

29. "Thine is the charm of life's beioildered way." — Campbell. 
Use of this adjective ? 

30. " Each turn comfmi,er to each."-^BYRON. 
3L - " The fair commands the song."— Cowper. 

How is the fair used ? Observe and explain number. 
32. "His brow was wet with honest sweat."— Longfellow. 

In what way does honest qualify sweat ? 
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33. " Among the stones I stood a itone, — -^ 

34. "I never saw its like before. "— ByeoN. , ^, 

35. ' *'?.*l^T^^'^^^^^V/^y> 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, areadl^*^ ji>, ^ 

ShakESP^^ ^>^ 

Explain case of tj'fiwie. irT' 

36. *' The stag at eve had drunk his /W."— ^ 

Case of /Z?^ ^^^q^AY. 

37. " 5()7nc mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

(a) What is the precise function of soTtie ? agons, 

(6) Is Milton a proper or common noun ? Give yoni" ^ 

38. " The hand that took my life away, 

Dear master, was it thine ? " — ScoTT. 
Cas2 of words in italics ? Explain. 

39. " There are twa hens into the crib 

Hae fed^Ats 77ioni/i or mair." — Mickle. 

40. "Every man hence to his idle bed."— Shakkspearr, Julius Ccesar. 
In what way does idle qualify bed ? 

41. " For many of our princes—woe the while / — 

Lie drowned and soaked in mercenary blood." 

Shakespeare, Henry V. 
Explain grammatically phrase in italics. 

42. **ror Heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound." 

Shakespeare, King John, 
Cbjbb oi Heaven ? 

43. "Short s/?ace he stood." — Scott. 

44. "Now man to man, and steel to steel, 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel." — ^ScoTT. 
Case of «ian and s^ee^ ? 

45. " The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by the firie and talked the ni{jht away. "—GoLDS^rm. 
4G. " When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice ; but when 
the toicked beareth rule, the people mourn."— 5t6fe. 
Number? 

47. "Lest thou be found a liar.^^ — Bible. 

48. ** That brought into this world a tcorld of woe. 

Sin and her shadow, death. " — Milton. 

49. "Him, fast sleeping, soon he found. 
In labyrinth of many a round self -rolled, ■ , 
His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles." — MitTpN; 

^' " I have ventured 

J%w many «uwi»icr« in a sea of glory." 

Shakespeare, Henry VJIJ, 
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THE PRONOUN. 

35. A pronoun is a word nsed for a noun or its eqnivalent ; 
for example, — 

(a) For a noun, as, " Lady^ you are the cniellest she alive.*' — Shakesfeabe, 
Twelfth Night. 

(6) For a numeral, as, " There are ten whom I can rely upon." 

(c) For an infinitive, as, **/< is pleasant to play ." 

{d) For an infinitive phrase, as, *^ To be or not to be — that is the question." 

(c) For a clause, as, " You all did see that on the Lupercal I thrice pre- 
sented him a kingly crown, which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition?" 
—Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, 

It is sometimes difflctilt to determioe what the noun is for which the pronoun stands 
in the case of the 1st and 2nd personal pronouns, as well as in that of the interrogative 
pronoons. With regard to the personal pronoom, the correlative might, of course, be 
understood by implication. The correlative of the interrogative is generally found, or 
implied, in the answer ; as, " Who stole the apples ? " It was Philip. Even when the 
answer is, " I can't tell," that means, " I can't tell (the iwrson) who stole the- apples." 

36. The Personal Pronouns : — 

(a) There is no proper plural of " I." 

** We," the commonly accepted plural, means " I plus others," and there- 
fore combines the 1st person with the 2nd and the 3rd. 

(6) The plural of the 2nd person is now generally used instead 

of the singular, except in devotional addresses and rhetorical 

appeala 

In Shakespeare's time, **thou" and "you" had uses quite distinct. 
(See " Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar.") 

(c) After an imperative or optative verb of motion "thee" 

often takes the place of "thou," and should be parsed as 

such, as, — 

Fare thee well, hie thee^ run thee to the parlour, come thee on, stand thee 
by, haste thee. 

(d) The use of " ye " is now discontinued. 

Originally " ye " was used in the nominative, and "you " in the objective ; 
for example, " Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you;" and, "I 
know you not whence ye are." Although the English Bible observed this 
distinction, the words were very indiscriminately used by other Elizabethan 
writers; for example, — 

**Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye." — Shakespeare, 
Henry VJJL 

"I do beseech ye if you bear me hard." — Shakbsfeabe, Julius Ccesar, 

" Ye shall, my lord."--SHAXE8PEABE, Richard III. 
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(e) The third personal pronoun is often classed as a demon- 
strative. 

The demonstrative character of this pronoun is seen in such expressions 
as the following :— 

"Are yoQ he that hangs the verses on the trees?" — Shaksspkabe, A» You Like IL 
" Then the trumpets blew, 
Proclaiming his the prize who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet"— Tennyson, Launcelot and Elaine. 
" That they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him." — 8hakespbab,e, Julius Ccuar, 
" Jlieir sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god."— ft^je. 
" He is thrice a villain that says sa" 

{/) Certain possessive forms do not always indicate pos- 
session. They are employed ethically to denote that an object 
is only remotely referred to. 

"Your" and "her" are found with this colloquial use, as, "But if you 
mouth it as many of your players do "—that is, many players thai you have 
heard of. 

" I will not trust one of her malice 
With a drug of such a nature.** 
That is, / wiU not trust one of such malice as she shows. 
" One of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance." 
" Your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating." 

" Your Dane, your Grerman, and your swag-belliet" 
Hollander are nothing to your English." 

(g) " They " has frequently an indefinite force, as, — 
" They say you are a melancholy fellow." 

"Here is the place appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready to 
perform it." 

(h) " Their " has occasionally a distributive sense, especially 

when followed by a singular noun, as, — 

"They went their way " — that is, th^ wenty each one going his own way, 
" Huir house is left unto them desolate " — that is, the house of each is left. 

{i) " So " is frequently used as a demonstrative pronoun, as, — 

" We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us ao."— Pope. 
" Say that you love me not ; but say not so 

In bitterness."— Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

(k) " It " has various uses : — 

1. The ordinary use— the substitute for a noun previously mentioned — as, 
" The dog is mad ; remove it" " Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life." — BiJble, 
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2. rinperaonaluse/as, "/f is showing^." The prouotut here has no clear 
signification. 

3. Indefinite use, as/ * I cannot daub it further. " — Shakespeabe, King Lear, 

" We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances.^ 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

4. Demonstrative use, as, "It holds current that I told you of." — 
Shakespeare, Henry IV, "It" means "that" and consequently has a 
demonstrative force. " Who was it that betrayed Christ ? " 

5. Redundant or anticipatory use, as, " It is a well-kno^'n fact that Julius 
Caesar invaded Britain." The word " it " merely serves as a stibstittUe subject, 
and anticipates the real subject in the accessory proposition. 

6. Absolute use for the state of a person or thing, as, " How is it with the 
general?" — Shakespeare, Coriolanua, 

7. It is frequently used to begin a sentence when a personal pronoun or 
the name of a person follows, and it may represent any one of the three gen- 
ders or either of the two numbers, as, "/t is I ; be not afraid." 

Note.— Shakespeare has very many Irregularities in his use of pronouns which ought 
to be carefully guarded against in parsing, as, — 

(a) Ua for we—" Shall'* to the Capitol?" 

(b) J for mc— '* Wliich may make this island thine own for ever, and J, thy Caliban, 
for aye thy foot-licker." 

37. Reflexive Pronouns : — 

The affix " self " is sometimes omitted, as, — 

** He sat him down at a pillar's base." — Byron. 

"I do repent me,** — Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

" My heart hath one poor string to stay it by." — Shakespeare, King John, 

" I lay me down to sleep." 

1. To form th > reflexive adjective the word own is added to the i)ossessive of the 
pronoun, as, " Virtue is its own reward." 

2. Distinguish carefully between reflexive and. emphatic pronouns. The latter are 
always used in the same case as the words which they make emphatic, as, *' I will do it 
myself" ** He himself will lead the troops." * 

3. Self is used both as an adjective an'd as a noun. Shakespeare uses it sometimes 
as an adjective meaning savie — "that m^ chain," "that self mould." He regarded it 
a!so a? a noun, as,— 

" Swear by thy single self.'*— Romeo and Juliet. 

" But, for my single self, I had as lief not be as live to be in awe."— JwKtts CoRsar. 

It has all the properties of a noun, being qaalified by a pronominal adjective, or by 
the possessive case of a noun or pronoun (myself, one's selt) ; also it can have the 
inflection of a noun (themselves, mine own self's better part), and can be governed by a 
preposition, as, " the interests of self." 

38. Relative Pronouns : — 

A relative pronoun is not only a substitute for a noun or its 
equivalent^ but it also serves as a conjunction to introduce sub- 
ordinate clausea It has thus a twofold use :^- 
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(a) BestrlctiTe use— to limit and define the antecedent. That is the pro- 
noun for this purpose. 

(b) Amplifying: use— to introduce some additional statement about the 
antecedent. For this purpose who or which is employed. 

The use of which to represent irrational creatures and things only, is of recent date ; 
for example,— 

" Our Father v)hich art in heaven." 
** The mistress which I serve." 

39. " But " as a Relative Pronoun :— 

Most grammarians hold that but, as used in the following example, has 
the force of a relative pronoun with a negative implied : — 

" There breathes not clansman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine." 
Equivalent to — " Who would not have given his life for thine." 

Others hold that btU is used elliptically for "but he," very much as than 
is in such an elliptical sentence as the following — "There is no need fcr 
straining the English lang^uage more than {it) is necessary." 

Little help can be got from Elizabethan or later writers, for Shakespeare 
and other writers of that period make use of both constructions, as, — 

" There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark but he's an arrant knave."— Fani{r/. 
*' In all mjr life I found no man hut he was true to me"—Juli%Ls Ciesar. 
" There was never yet fair woman but sht made mouths in a glass."— iitny Lear. 
''No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
• But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell." — Hamlet. 
" No man here but honours you." — Julius Ccesar. 
" Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound .... 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But it glitters with fishes of gold."— Shenstone. 

40. " As " as a Relative Pronoun : — 

^a is a relative pronoun after sawie, auchf so much, so manpf as many, etc. ; 
for example, — 

" You are the same as you always were." 
" Unto bjid causes swear such creatures an men doubt.'* 

" I wish all men in the world did heartily believe so much of this as is true."— 
Jerkmy Taylor. 

" So many examples as filled fifteen books." — Asoham. 

" As many as touched him were made whole." 

" He is as worthy a man as ever lived." 

" As proper men as ever trod upon neat's leather have gone upon my handiwork." 

**As" is sometimes loosely used as a relative pronoun without any cor 
relative, as, — 

" Well have a swashing and a martial outside. 
As many other mannish cowards have." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. 
" ITnder these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us." — Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 
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41. In the expressions ^ as follows," " as regards," " as con- 
cerns," <M is not a relative pronoun, but is a conjunctive 
adverb. 

In ** the arrangements are as follows," if as were a relative, it would be 
plural, and the verb would require to be plural also. It is better to regard 
'*as" aH a conjunctive adverb, the sentence as elliptical, and the verb as 
impersonal. 

42. In tbe phrase " as to," ew is a relative pronoun, the verb 

being omitted. 

" I pray thee, speak to me, as to thy thinkings " = I pray thee, speak to 
me, as relates to thy thinkings. 

43. The conjunctions "where," "when," "why," etc., when 
they have a restrictive meaning, are equivalent to relative pro- 
nouns with a preposition, and the clause following is an adjec- 
tive clause : — 

" The very spot 
Where (= on which) many a time he triumphed is forgot." 

Goldsmith. 

44. "That" and "as" are never used with a preposition 

before them, — 

" The train that I came with.** 
** Such troops as he was proud of," 

1. When " that" stands for "thai which" or "what," it may have a preposition 
before it, as,— 

"I am possessed of that is mine."— Shakespkare, Much Ado. 
2. The case of the pronoun is never affected bjr the word i^an^ which is a conjnnc- 
tion, not a preposition. This seems to be disreg^arded in the following examples :— 
" Which, when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat"— Milton. 
" A stone Is heavy, and the sand weighty, but a fool's wrath is heavier than them 
both."— Bible. 

45. The objective relative is frequently omitted : — 

**I may do that (which) I shall be sorry for." -Shakespeabe, Julius 
Coisar. 

Especially in poetry, the subject relative is sometimes 
omitted : — 

"I have a mind (which) presages me much thrift."— Shakkspkarb, 
Merchant of Venice, 

"In war was never lion (which) raged more fierce."— Shakespeare, 
Richard II, 
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46. The omission of the relative may occasionally draw the 
antecedent into the same case as the relative would have been 

in if expressed : — 

" Him (= he whom) I accuse 
The city }X)rts by this hath entered." 

Shakkspbare, Coriolanus, 
" Better than him I am before knows me." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

47. The antecedent is often omitted : — 

" Who steals my purse steals trash." — Shakespeare, Othello, 
" Who was the thane lives yet."— Shakespeare, Macbeth, 

The subordinate clause may be regarded either (1) as a 
noun clause, the subject of the principal verb, or (2) as an 
adjective clause, attributive to the omitted antecedent he. 

The antecedent is sometimes omitted after a preposi- 
tion, as, — 

" How wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate." — Milton. 

48. The antecedent is often contained in the genitive case of 

a personal pronoun, as, — 

**The crown, 
So dazzling in their eyes who set it on. 
Was sure to intoxicate the brows it bound. "—Cowpeb. 

" To win her grace whom all commend." — Milton. 

" Take his garment that is surety for a stranger." — Bible, 

" Then the trumpets blew, 
Proclaiming his the prize who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet."— Tennyson. 

49. The correct inflection of the relative is sometimes 
disregarded, as, — 

" Whom do men say that I the Son of man am ? " — Bible. 
** Who I myself struck down."— Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
Anomalies In the syntax of the relative are frequent in Shakespeare. 

50. Distinguish between the use of the possessive acUective 
pronoun and the genitive case of the personal pronoun. For 

example, — 

*' The men do their work well " (poss. adj. pro.). 
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" The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 

That their discharge ( = the discharge of them) did stretch his leathern coat 

Almost to bursting" (gen. of personal pro.). 
See also examples § 48. 

51. The partitive use of the possessive pronoun : — 

"This is a house of mine " implies that I have more houses than one. 

Although gr&mmaticilly wrong when selection \% inadmissible, thin construction is 
frdqueptly met with when depreciation or indignity is intended, as, "That old 
incapable father of yours." 

Tennyson, however, has, " Upon that grave V* mine." 

52. Uses of " one " :— 

(a) Numerical, as, " He has lost one ship." 

(b) Indefinite, as, " I know the more 07ie sickens, the worse at ease he 
is."— Shakkspkark, As You Like It, 

(c) To mean " the same," as, " One plague was on you sAV— Bible. 

(d) To denote contrast, as, " Ask from the one side of heaven unto the 
other whether there hath been any such thing as this." — Bible. 

{e) To denote futurity, as, '* You shall one day find it. "— Shakespkark, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 

if) As a substantive, as, " What great ones do, the rest will prattle of.'*— 
Sharks pea RE, Twelfth It^ight, 

{g) In combination with — 

1. "Sbw<?," "an V," and "cacfe." 

2. At; for example, " to be at one " = reconciled. 

3. All ; for example, " it is cdl one to me " = the same. 

4. Another; for example, " love one another*' = one love the others. 
" Love one another " implies that there are more than two persons. 

" Love each other" is addressed to two persons and no more. 



THE VERB. 

53. Transitive or Intransitive ? 

In such expressions as "the paper bums,"" the glass broke/* "the lid 
opened," "the waves break on the shore," "the snow melts," "the clouds 
scatter," " the criminal K'fomied," the verbs, though apparently intransitive, 
are really transitive with a passive or perhaps a middle function, a reflexive 
pronoun being understood. 

This is sometimes called the Periphrastic Passive. 

54. Voice. — An intransitive verb cannot have a passive 

voice unless it be compounded with a preposition. 

The phrase should be parsed as a compound transitive verb ; for example, 
" He is laughed at. " In the active form of the sentence the verb is * * laugh at. '* 
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In the sentence, "He laughs at me," me is governed in its case by "laughs 
at," not by "at." 

55. Quasi-Passives. — Certain transitive verbs have a peculiar 

use — an active form and a passive signification : — 

" The book sells well "—that is, is sold well. 

" This wood cuts easily "—that ia, is easily cut. 

" The feast sToells well "—that is, is well being smelled. 

" Like one of our French withered pears, it eats dryly." 

" The cloth feels soft "—that is, it is soft being felt. 

" This house lets readily." 

" The book reads pleasantly." 

56. Be for have. — The verb to he is sometimes used as an 
auxiliary of tense instead of the verb to have. 

This is especially the case when it is joined with such intransitive verbs 
as go, come, rise, fall, enter, depart, arrive, etc., as, — 
" He is arrived " = he has arrived. 
" The sun is risen " = the sun has risen. 
" John is gone home " = John has gone home. 

These verbs, being intransitive, cannot have a passive voice. Both auxiliaries may 
be used, he denoting a state, have an action. 

MOOD. 

57. The Infinitive. — The infinitive is really a verbal noun : — 

" Boys love to play, " 
" To cr?' is human," 

58. Uses of the infinitive. — The form is no sufficient guide 
to the function of a true infinitive. It has various uses : — 

(a) Participial Infinitive, when it stands for a present participle; for 

example : — 

"And truly might it be distressed 

To see such bird in such a nest. " — Byron. 

" You wrong yourself to torite in such a case." 

Shakespeare, Julius Coesar. 

1. This infinitive in analysis is an adverbial adjunct expressing coMxtion, degne, 
manner, catise, or reason. 

2. Infinitives after adjectives and participles mostly belong to this class, as, " He is 
not fit to live," " I am deiighted to see you," ** I'm ower young to marry yet." They .are 
sometimes called " Infinitives of Bespect," as, "He is anxious to 6aBe«{"— that is, in what 
respect he is anxious. 

(6) InflnitivG Of Purpose : — 

**I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." 
"Fools who came to sco/ remained to pray," 

The sign to was not, in an earlier stage of the language, a part of the infinitive. In 
Old English to was used with the dative infinitive only to express purpose. In Uie 
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sixteenth century /or to was used in the same sense, as, "And hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." " What went ye out 
for to see?** 

The inflnltive following a noun or an adjective is often of the nature of a gerund, 
as, " 'Tis time to sheathe {for sheathing) the sword and spare mankind." "Deadly to 
hear and deadly to tell." 

Additional examples :- « ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ .. 

"Itis time to rise," 

" To come view fair Portia." 

(c) Absolute Infinitive, when the infinitive is grammatically independent 
of the rest of the construction, as, ** To ctmfess the truth, I am to blame." 

{d) Infinitive of Liniitation, when it performs the function of an adjec- 
tive, as, " the world to come,'' *' the boundless fields of rapture yet to he." 

(e) Infinitive of Fitness, as, "He is more to be pitied than laughed aV^ 
"She is more to be desired than gold." "Thy words are too precious to be 
cast away upon curs." 

(/) Complementary Infinitive, as, " To obey is to enjoy.'" 

{g) Exclamatory Infinitive, where there is an ellipsis of the main verb, 
as, ** jTo think that he should have been so unfortunate "—that is, ^^ How sad 
it is to think," etc. " A stranger, and I not to knoiv on't." 

{h) Prolati7e Infinitive. See § 63. 

59. The infinitive may either be used with the sign to (the 
Prepositional Infinitive) or with that sign omitted. 

The sign to is not used after — 

(a) Auxiliary verbs, do, shall, will^ etc., as, "I would sing my song with- 
out a burden." 

(6) Let, dare, hid, make, gin {= begin), as, "Phoebus gins arise.'* 

(c) Verbs denoting perception, as, k€a7\ feel, see, view, behold, observe. 

Except with " let " (= permit), to is used with the passives of these verbs (h) and (c). 

id) "Had rather," "had better," "had sooner," and "than," as, "We 
had better begin." " Sooner than submit, I am ready to die." 

60. The infinitive is sometimes called the substantive mood, 
inasmuch as it may be the subject or the object of a verb, or 
be used after a preposition. 

(a) Subject—" To die is gain." 

(b) Object— "I had rather stay, but I have to leave." 

{c) After a preposition— " She can do nothing but sigh." 

61. The Gerund. — The gerund or infinitive in -ing, may, as 
a noun, be the nominative to a verb, or t^e objective after a 
verb or a preposition ; and as a verl> ^^ ^^^ ^® followed by an 
objective case. Examples, — 

'* Seeing is believing,'^ 

" He prefers writing to dra^cing." 

"John likes reading pc^try." 
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1. In compound nouns, the gerund expresses use or purpose; as, "A 
walking-atick *' (a stick for walking with) ; ''* A fishing-tod. " (a rod for fishing 
with). 

2. The gerund is sometimes compounded with a preposition, as, "I go 
a-fishing*' (= on fishing). Shakespeare drops the preposition in ''This 
man shall set mepackinf; " (= a-packing). — Hamlet. 

62. The Active Infinitive is frequently found where we 
should expect the passive : — 

"What's <o «^ .?"— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 
" How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? " — Bible. 
" Yet if men moved him, was he such a storm 
As oft 'twixt May and April is to see. " — The Lover's Complaint. 
"Right glorious to behold.^'— Mac avlay. 
** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to dOy do it with thy might." — Bible. 
**Of his life there is little to say." 

**For the best is yet to </o."— Shakespeabe, Cymbeline. 
"Some men are much to blame." — Shakespeare, Cymbeline. 
All such infinitives should be parsed as "passive" in the active form. 

63. Potential Mood. — Although some grammarians still 
recognize this mood, for the most part it is now discarded. 

What was formerly named the potential mood is a compound verbal 
form making a simple and direct assertion, which can be resolved into a 
verb of incomplete predication governing a second verb in the infinitive 
with the sign to omitted. For example :— 

(a) "He can go out " = he is able to go out. 

(6) "I mxty go out " = I am i)ermitted to go out. 

(c) " You must obey the law " = you are obliged to obey the law. 

{d) "The old man would often wander into the wood" = the old man 
was often accustomed to wander into the wood. 

(e) " It miglU be attempted by a novice " = it is possible to be attempted 
by a novice. 

(/) "Children should not handle edged tools" = it is not allowable for 
children to handle edged tools. 

1. As these are all simph and direct assertions, the predicating verbs should be 
XMirsed as in the indicative mood; but whenever dotibtf uncertainty, or condition Ib 
implied, they should be parsed as in the subjunctive mood. 

2. The infinitive in this construction is sometimes called the Prolative Inflnitlye, 
§58(7i) 

64. Optative Mood. — The optative mood is that form of the 
verb which expresses a wish or a desire. 

It is sometimes classed as an elliptical variety of the subjimctive mood, 
as, " Thy kingdom come " = (1) may Thy kingdom come ; or (2) I wish that 
Thy kingdom may come. 

" O that I had perished on that day ! " 
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"God aave King Henry, unkinged Richard says." 

*^Ble9t he those fair girls, and hUH 

That home where God is felt." 

65. Sul^unctive Mood. — This mood is never used in- 
dependently, but is always in subordination to another clause, 
whose verb is in the indicative, the imperative, or the sub- 
junctive mood. 

There are thus several varieties of the subjunctive mood : — 

(a) Hypotbesis " If it were so, it were a grievous fault." 

"Except ye repent^ ye shall all likewise 
perish." 
(6) Dependent Iuterrogation..."Tell me whether that he so." 

(c) Unfulfilled Intention "I move that he he expelled. " 

(rf) Uncertainty "Thence on his head I saw a dove de- 
scend, whate'er it meant." 

(c) Cpn:ession " fie it ever so humble. 

There's no place like home." 
"fie that as it may, I cannot allow it." 

(/) Contingency "If thou hadst been here, my brother had 

not died.'' 

{g) Comparison. "The higher you f/o, the colder it becomes " 

—that is, it becomes the colder as you 
go the higher. 

(A) Purpose "Escape to the mountains, lest thou he 

consumed." 
The subjnnctive inflections being lost, the tendencj is to use the indicative forms 
where those of the sabjanctive might be expected. 

When the verb is apparently in the subjunctive mood in the principal 
clause, the sentence is elliptical, as, "If it were so, it were a grievous 
fault " = If it were so, (I maintain that) it would be a grievous fault. " If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died " = If thou hadst been here, 
(I beUeve that) my brother would not have died. The same construction is 
exemplified in Latin. 

66. The subjunctive raood is sometimes found in the indi- 
csktive form. This is especially so when what is contingent or 
what is past and uncertain is referred to : — 

" I had (= should h&we) faintedj unless I had believed to see the salvation 
of, the Lord." 

" Great buildings stand to-day, which, but for him, had {= would have) 
had no existence." 

67. An Imperative, an Interrogative, an Inversion, or some 
otber device is often made to do duty for the subjunctive : — 

" Give me hut sea-room enough, 111 bring the ship to port." 
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" 7a an ft amoTig you afflicted? let him pray." 
"Did I tell this, who would believe me?" 

" Live a thousand pears, 
I shall not find myself so fit to die." 
*' And so I would be here, but that I doubt " (= if I did not doubt). 
" Take honour from me, and my life is done." 

" He that is robbed, not wanting what is stol'n, 
Let him not know 't, and he 's not robbed at all." 

Shakkspkake, 0. hello, 
"O my father! 
Prove you that any man with me conversed, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death." 

Shakespeabe, Much Ado. 
" Hold out my horse, and I will first be there." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 
** Say what thou canst, I'll go along with thee." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. . 
" I reck not, so it light well aimed." 

68. Unrestricted Concession may be expressed in a variety 
of ways : — 

(a) By compounds of -ever, as, " Whatever I say, he continually contra- 
dicts me " = though I say any or all things, he, etc. " Hoivevei' he is baffled, 
he always i^ereists " = though he is baffled in any or all ways, etc. 

(6) By the alternatives whether... or, as, "For likest gods they seemed, 
stood they or moved." 

(c) Other forms, as, "Do what I can, I shall not accomplish the task. ' 
" Much as I should like to do it, I fear that it is impossible." 

69. Imperative Mood.— In the first and third persons the 
imperative mood is generally supplied by the use of let followed 
by the infinitive. 

It is mainly used only in the second person with the nominative sup- 
pressed. We, however, find the following : — 

Third person singular. . " Speak England first.** 

" Some trumpet surMnon hither." 

First person plural ** Go w« to this camp." 

" Si* we down." 
Third person plural " Come the three comers of the. world in arms." 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, ETC. 

70. Adjectives, Imperfect Participles, Gerunds or Verbal 
Nouns in -ing. — Care ought to be taken to distinguish between 
the different functions of these. 

(a) An adjective denotes an attribute as a quality without regard to time 
or cause, as, " a writing lesson." "You have heard, and with a knowing ear." 
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(6) An Imperfect participle implies the relation of time or cause without 
formally expressing it, as, *' Observing {= when or as I observed) them to be 
curiosities in their kind, I sat down among them." It shares tlie function of 
the verb and the adjective. It is unlike the verb, however, in that it does 
not predicate. It is like the adjective in that it limits and attributes. 
When transitive, it can govern the objective case, as, ^^Knowinj what I am, 
I know what she shall be. " 

(c) The gerund used as a verbal noun partakes of the nature of the verb 
in governing the objective case, and of the noun in being the nominative to 
a verb, or in being governed by a transitive verb or a preposition, as, ^^ Help- 
ing the poor is a noble work." " She seemed confident of gaining the prize. " 
" Studying history is profitable. " 

When a verbal noan is qualified by an adjective it is a common noun, as, " Good 
reading is pleasant." 

71. Passive Participles. — When prefixes are added to pas- 
sive participles they become adjectives : — 

** (He), doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept^ unhonouredj and utisung. " 

These words are no parts of verbs ; they qualify but do not govern, as do also ill- 
gotten, wretchedt undisguised, 

TENSE. 

72. Present Tense (indefinite). — In addition to its ordinary 
uses, the present indefinite represents various forms of thought. 

(a) In lively narrative the speaker often imagines himself present at the 
events he is describing, and so uses the present (liistoric present) for the 
sake of greater vividness, as, — 

" I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony."— Byron. 

" With cautious step, and ear awake, 
He climbs the crag, and threads the brake."— Scott. 

(6) When the real time is known from the context the present is used 
as a fatiire indefinite, following an Anglo-Saxon usage, as,— 

" Duncan comes here to-night." SjjaK*^^^^^^^' ^«'*«*'i' 

"Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost thoU «?«*'* ™y f eet ? "— J5i6fe. 

" If that thou be's*^ '°^^^ 
So near our public court as t^®"*'^ miles, 
Thou diest for it."— Sha fCBsr*:^ '^^®' ^* ^^ ^^* ^'* 
" To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my crccii*'"'""^' ^^ "^^ '^'• 
(c) The present is used for the fatore perf •^^^' *^»"~ 
** Por till thou speak, thou shalt not pass from \\&^^ * " ^^ ***°^ ^^^^ ^*^® spoken 
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{d) Following ii Latin idiom, the present is used for a present perfect, as,— 

'* That's the worst tidiogs that I hear of yet" (Shakespearx, 1 Henry IV.) = that 
I have heard of yet 

(e) The present expresses a babltual state or action, as,— 

•' He walks up the hill every day." 
(/) The present introduces quotations, as,— 

" Shakespeare says that all the world's a stage." 

73. The Past Tense is sometimes used for the Present Per- 
fect, as, — 

"I saw him not (= have not seen him) these many years, and yet I 
know 'tis he."— Shakespeare, Cymbeliiie. 

" I did not see him since."— Shakkspeake, Antony and Cleopatra. 

"I can tell you strange things that you yet dreamed not of."— Shake- 
speare, Much Ado. 

Kote carefully the parsing of these anomalies. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

74. Impersonal Verbs are usually preceded by it as the 
subject, while their real subject is the proposition that follows. 
They are generally accompanied by the dative casa 

There are several distinct varieties, the more usual being such as, "it 
behoves," " it irks." In " methinks," ** meseems," and "me-lists " the pro- 
noun which precedes the verb is a real dative ; so also is it in the following 
line from Milton : — 

** Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood." 

"Thought" is the impersonal verb preceded by "him" in the dative, and followed 
by the subject— " (that) he stood by the brook Cherith." 

Shakespeare lias such expressions as the following : " You were better speak first" 

CAUSATIVE VERBS. 

75. Causative Verbs. — Some intransitive verbs become tran- 
sitive by adding the notion of causing to do that which was 
indicated by the original verb, as, — 

" This music mads me.*' 

" The executioner falls not the axe upon the humbled neck.** 

" Grief... remembers me of all his gracious parts." 

" It rejoiceth my intellect." 

** Had it yearned my heart.** 

" They cast their garments upon the colt, and they set Jesus thereon." 

"Toi/rowtiumips," "torwwahorse," "to/yakite," " to /ooi a ship," etc. 
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Distinguish the use of such verbs, as, — 
"The wood 6«rn«." 
" The man hums the wood." 
*' The fire bums the wood.'* 
"The ship 5m^«." 
" The pirate sinks the ship." 
" The horse toalked a mile." 
" I toalked the horse a mile." 
" Even the story ran that he could gauge." 
" He ran the cask empty." 
*' To rin a cantie errand." 
" I'll run him up to the hilt." 
" We were unable to run the milL" 
" Caesar's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood." 
" He little dreamt when he set out 

Of running such a rig." 
" Bun on the dashing rocks thy weary bark." 
" She ran the needle into her finger." 
" The worst of madmen is a saint run mad." 

76. Peculiar Verbal Forms : — 

"Beholden"— Past part, of the verb "behold," but used in a different 
sense. It means indebted or bound, as, "Little are we beholden to your 
love." 

" Castedflt "— " Thou castedst them down into destruction." Cast is 
usually the past tense of the verb as well as the present. 

"Chode" is used frequently in the English Bible as the past tense of 
chide, as, " Jacob chode with Laban." " The people chode with Moses." 

"Clave" is used as the past tense of cleave, to split (= cleft), and of 
cleave, to adhere (= cleaved), as, "The ground clave asunder." "Certain 
men clave unto him." 

" Clomb"— Both Milton and Coleridge use ''clomb" for the past tense of 
climb y as,— 

" So clomb this first grand thief into God's fold."— MiLTON. 
" Still clomb above the Eastern bar 
The homed moon. " ^Colkridgk. 

" Clad ** is a contraction for clothed, 

" Dare," to venture, has past tense durse • to challenge, has past tense dared. 

"Dight" is a contraction for "dighted " == decked. 

" Has," " hath," and " had " are contraction^ ^*^^ haves, haveth, and harnd. 

" Need," when it means to be under a rvecessity, is a preterite tense, and 
has the third sing, he need; but when it me^us to be in want of, it is present, 
and the third sing, is he needs. 

"Wit" means to knmo, as, " His sister gitood a long way off to wit what 
would become of him." " Wot " is found as ^ pres®*^** *®» " ^ '*^* ^®^ w^ere 
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he is.*' "Wist" is the preterite, as, "He wist not what to say, for they 
were all afraid." 

*' Whist," though an interjection, is occasionally used as a verb, as, " The 
wild waves tohist" 

" Worth " is now used in the optative (subjunctive). It is a relic of the 
old verb weorthan (= to become), and is followed by the dative case, as, 
" Woe worth the chase " = may woe be to the chase. 

77. Uses of the Verb " Be." 

(a) A copulatiye verb, coupling the terms of a proposition, as, " What- 
ever is is best." 

(6) A substantiYe verb, used in an abstract sense to denote simple exist- 
ence, as, " Whatever is is best." 

(c) An auxiliary of the Progressiye Form of the verb, as, "The oxen 
were ploughing, and the asses feeding beside them." 

{d) An auxiliary of yoioe, as, " The man is exhausted." 

(e) An auxiliary of tense in neuter passives, as, " The courier is gone." 

78. Uses of the Verb "Have." 

(a) A notional verb with a score of different meanings ; for example :— 

1. To possess—" They have no wine." 

2. To wear — " They saw a young man having nothing upon him." 

3. To accept— " And in the instant that I met with you 

He had of me a chain." — Shakkspk.\re, Comedy of Errors. 

4. To guess—" There thou hast it." 

5. To hold—" That God that thou hast in reverence." 

6. To demand— "What would these madmen Aave?"— DrYden. 

7. To be obliged—" He had his team to guide." 

8. To suffer—" The heart hath treble wrong." 

9. To understand—" He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian," etc. 
(6) Auxiliary of tense, as, " I have read the book " ^ I have the book read. 

79. Uses of the Verb "Do." 

(a) As a principal verb with a variety of meanings ; for example :— 

1. To act in general—" Do this, and he doeth it." 

2. To act specially, to behave— "Do as ye would be done by." 

3. To foil—" I have done the Jew, and am in good health." 

4. To visit— "To do Norway." 

5. To put — " Do away mine iniquities." 

6. To shift — " How shall we do for money for these wars? " 

7. To leave off—" I have done with such amusements." 

8. To fare (from dur/an = to avail)—" How do you do / " 
(&) As an auxiliary verb :— 

1. To emphasize, as, " I do say so." 

2. In interrogative sentences, as, " Do you think so?" 

3. In earnest entreaty and command—" If thou hast lost thy land, do 
not also lose thy constancy. " ** Do but believe. " 
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4. In negative sentences—" I do not understand you." 

5. To form past tense—** With twain he did fly." 

6. As an expletive—** But truly I do fear it." 

{c) As a substitute for other verbs— except the auxiliaries— to save 
repetition, as, ** You read better than I do," ** He spoke to me as he never 
did before." 

Some grammarians hold that " do," when used as an auxiliary, requires the depend- 
ent verb to be in the infinitive mood. In that case "do" ceases to b3 an auxiliaiy 
▼erb, and becomes a notional verb. 

80. "Shall," "can," "may," "must," " ought," and " dare " 

were originally preterites or past tenses. This explains why the 

inflection 8 is not used in the third singular of these verbs. 

These auxiliaries have neither infinitives nor participles. In this respect 
they differ from the other auxiliaries rfo, Aarc, and be. 



EXEBGISES ON PRONOUN AND VERB. 

N.B.—Give special attention to words in italics, 

1. ** Come curse me Jacob.''— Bible. 

2. ** His sceptre shows the force of temporal power." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

3. •* And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice." 

Shakespeare, Ma'chant of Venice. 
Distinguish the uses of the verb in 2 and 3. 

4. ** The sober herd that lowed to meet their young." — Goldsmith. 
A peculiar inf. Is there prolepsis here ? Explain. 

5. " I am afraid, and yet I'll venture lY."— Shakespeare, Kinr/ John. 
What is the use of it J Is it personal ? 

6. " And beshrew my soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 

Of this most fair occasion."— Shakespeare, King John, 
Negative condition. 

7. " That they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him." 

Shakespeare, Julius Ccssar. 
What kind of pronoun is they ? 

8. ** Cut out my tongue, 

So I map keep mine eyes. " — Shakespeare, King John, 

9. " I am no orator, as Brutus is."— Shakespeare, Jidius Ccesar, 
Use of as J 

10. " Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 

His party conquers in the strife." — ScOTT. 
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(a) What is the antecedent of wfio f 

(6) Would it be correct to give his a possessive character ? 

Explain. 

11. " And when, returned 

After long absence, thither I repaired, 
Gone was the old grey stone. "—Wordsworth. 
Note what participle returned is. 

12. ''Be mine the hut 
That from the mountain's side 

Views wilds and swelling floods."— Collins. 
Mood of be ? 

13. " And when I am forgotten, as I shall be." 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 

14. " Hadst thou but shook thy head, when I 

Spake darkly what I purposed, deep shame 

Had struck me dumb."— Shakespeare, King John, 

15. " And green for ever be the graves. "-Hemans. 
Mood oibef 

16. ** Pensive I scUme down."— Milton. 
What is this use of the verb ? 

17. " Blessed be he that blesseth thee."— 5iWtf. 
(a) Mood of verb in first clause ? 

(6) Classify he, 

18. " * Weep not, O love,' she cries, * to see me bleed.* " — Campbell. 
Explain this infinitive. 

19. " No sense have they of ills to conif."— Gray. 
Explain this infinitive. 

20. *' I am to blame to be thus waited on."— Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, 
Explain this infinitive. 

21. " Far other aims hia heart had learned to prize. 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to I'ise," — Goldsmith. 
Explain these infinitives. 

22. " They plucked his gown to share the good man's smile. "—Goldsmith. 
Explain this infinitive. 

23. "A man severe he was and stem to view,'* — Goldsmith. 
Explain this infinitive. 

24. " Now, yield thee^ or by Him who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade." — Soott. 
(a) Classify thee. 
(6) Observe tense of dpes. 

25. " The cloudy messenger turns me his back. 

And hums as wh^ should say, * You'll rue the time.' " 
(a) Explain this use of me. Shakbspkabe. Macbeth. 

(6) Classify w?io. 

26. " I am a linen draper bold, 

As all the world doth know."— Cowper. 
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27. " I shall work, and who shall let it"— Bible, 
Use of U f 

28. "Be not wise in thine own eyes : fear the Lord, and depart from evil. 
It shall be marrow to thy bones." — Bible. 

Use of it ? 

29. " What boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade ? "—Milton. 
Use of it f 

30. " Not a year but pilfers, as he goes, some youthful grace. "— Cowper. 

31. " For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with fake surmise. ** — ^MlLTON. 
Explain the use of this infinitive. 

32. " Such were not they of old whose tempered blades 

Disposed the shackles of usurped control." — ^Cowpkr. 
Classify th-ey. 

33. " They brought him to the water gate, 

Hard bound with hempen span." — AtTOUN. 
Classify t?Ley, 

34. '* Who be ye would cross Loch Gyle ? "—Campbell. 
Classify ye, 

35. " The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had 
It been early, had been kind." — Samuel Johnson. 

36. "I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of 
the twenty to follow mine own teaching."— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

Explain use of infinitive. 

37. " The good old rule sufiiceth «A«»."— Wordsworth. 

38. A " But who shall guess his bitter grief who lends 

His life to some great cause ? "— Whittier. 
(a) Classify his. 
(6) Antecedent of who ? 

39. " Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

And it stings you for your pains." — Aaron Hill. 
Explain this construction ; attend specially to mood of first verb and 
tense of second. 

40. " Soft she withdrew, and like a wood-nymph light 

Betook her to the groves."— Milton. 
» 41 ** The tenth avatar comes ! at Heaven's command 

Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand."— Campbell. 
Tense of comes ? 

42. " They chained us each to a column stone." — Byron. 
Classify they. 

43. ** The powers of the world to come." — Bible. 
Explain the use of this infinitive. 

44. " Young and old come forth to play." — Milton. 
Explain this infinitive. 

45. "He seated her all drooping by his sida "—Byron. 
Note the character of this verb. 
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46. *' Having no great heart to shoWy he shows his teeth." — Byron. 
Nature of this infinitive. 

47. ** Not a vrord of his 

But buffets better than a fist of France." 

Shakespeare, King John. 

48. " ffadst thou groaned for him 

As I have done, thou'dst be more pitiful." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 

49. *' Whip me such honest knaves. "—Shakespeare, Othello. 
Case and use of me? 

50. " Calpumia herCy my wife, stays me at home." 

Give use of this verb. Shakespeare, Juliu, Camr. 

51. " He treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind."— Campbell. 
Explain infinitive. 

52. " He died, and they unlocked his chain." — Byron. 
Tliey refers to nothing already spoken of. What is its class ? 

53. ** Turn wheresoe'er we would, he was a light 

Unfailing. " — Wordsworth. 

54. " Say to your sons, Lo, here his grave 

Who victor died on Gadite wave."— Scott. 
(a) Antecedent of who ? 
(6) Case of victor f 

55. " Oh to abid^ in the desert with thee."— Hogg. 
Explain this infinitive. 

56. "A tear bedews my Delia's eye 

To think yon playful kid must die. "—Shenstone. 

57. ** Two boys are sitting in the sun- 

Boys that have had no work to <Zo." — Wordsworth. 

58. " Dark was the sycamore's shade to 6<?AoW."— Heber. 

59. ^''Listening the doors an' winnocks rattle, 

I think me on the owrie cattle."— Burns. 
(a) Note unusual use of listening. 
(6) Explain the idiom " / think me." 

60. "So reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 

Illumines. "—Co WPER. 
Classify Ae, and give reasons. 

61. " I laugh to see them ichirl and flee."— Shelley. 

62. " True hearts si)read and heave 

Unto their God as flowers do to the sun." — Vaughan. 
What is this use of do ? 

63. " For beast and bird— 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk." — Milton. 

64. ** He sits him down the monarch of a shed." — Goldsmith. 
Examine use of sits. 
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65. " The name of death was never terrible 

To him that knew to Zivc. "—Beaumont and Fletcheb. 

66. *• Why seek we brightness from the years to come ? "—Prior. 

67. " Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye."— Johnson. 
Observe mood of turns. 

68. \ " There's not a cloud in that blue plain 

\ Sut tells of storm to come or past." — Moore. 

69. " How fair are virtue's buds, where'er they blow."— ¥ebg\jsson. 
Mood of blow f 

70. ** Arise and help us then, 

For here between the man and beast we dtc. "—Tennyson. 
Tense of c^ie^ 

71. ** Then give me leave to go whither you will, 

So I were from your sights." — Shakespeare, Richaiyi 11, 

72. " My guilt be on my head."— Shakespeare, Richard II, 
The mood of be ? 

73. " But whom send I to judge them ? "—Milton. 
Tense of send ? 

74. " Ah ! what might that man not deserve of me. 

Who gave me back my child ? "—Tennyson. 
Explain mood of gave. 

75. ** Beit scroll or be it book, 

Into it, knight, thou must not look."— Scott, 
Mood of be / Observe use of this form. 

76. " How should I that am a king. 

However much he holp me at my need, 

Give my one daughter saving to a king? " — Tennyson. 

(a) Carefully observe tense and mood of holp. 

(6) Note saving used in its transition state. 



THE ADVERB. 

81. In certain peculiar and exceptional uses adverbs seem to 
modify nouns, pronouns, and prepositions : — 

(a) "Entirely monarch of the plain." 

(6) " Yours truly." " I, even /, do bring a flood of waters on the earth." 

(c) "Right nmnd the city." "Until all the people were passed clean 
over Jordan." 

1. It may be said that it is not the prepositions "round" and "over" that aro 
modified, but the phrases " round the city," and " over Jordan." But as all prepositions 
were oririnally adverbs, there is no reason why their application should not be limited 
in the one case as weU as in the other. In "we sailed half across the lake," and 
" we sailed fca^ across," fca?^ modifies across in both cases. 
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, 2. The adverb, like the adjective, may have a proleptic force, as,— 
" Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously."— SaxKvap^kRZf King Jolin. 

82. Other parts of speech sometimes do duty for adverbs : — 

(a) Hodiia.— "5\)/>-heavy ;" "^n€c-deep; " "grass-green;'* "He must needs 
go through Samaria ; " ** He was nothing chagrined ; " "Is Warwick friends 
with Margaret?" "Their masts fell down piecemeal;" "Stand tiptoe;'* 
" ^nd post-haste ; " "He is noways disheartened." 

(6) Pronouna.— " None the less ; " " He seemed somewhat extravagant ; " 
" What with the war, what with the sweat, what with the gallows, and what 
with poverty, I am custom shrunk." 

(e) Verbs. — " He came thump against the wall ; " " Boom went the cannon^ 
ade from the heavy gfuns ; " "Bring \iim jump when he may Cassio find." 

(d) Imperfect Participle. — "Passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

" And sooth to say, her pupils ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare. " 

(e) Adjective.—' * He was some thirty yards from the door ;" " Tis hitter cold. '* 
(/) Conjunction.— " He became paler and paler." There seems no co- 
ordinating idea here. " And "= eve^' or increasingly. 

83. Adverbs are sometimes employed with the function of 
adjectives : — 

" Into the stream beneath." 
" A tendency upicard." 
" Our ^/icn dictator." 
" Good sometime queen." 
" The borrowed majesty of England here." 
" My often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness. * 
" Sir Robert was away.^* 

84. Adverbs are occasionally used as nouns : — 

" I have seen the queen before now." 

" Since then I cannot believe him." 

" This is my name for ever," 

" And none could find that man for everToore.** 

** Thou losest here^ a better tvhere to find." 

85. Adverb of Inversion. — The word " there " is used with 
little of the force of an adverb, in connection with an inversion 
of the subject and the predicate, as, " There were many soldiers 
engaged." 

In the interrogative form it would be "Were there many soldiers en- 
gaged?" and from the fact that "there" is placed after the verb, as if it 
served, for the moment, as representative of the subject, it has been called 
"there" suBJEcrriVK. The construction is sometimes used without any 
inversion of the order, as, " Some there he that shadows kiss." 
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This inversion occurs chiefly ndth parts of the verb to he, tfaougrh not 
exclusively ; examples, — 

" Th€}'e came a voice from heaven." 

" Breathes there a man with soul ho dead ? " 

*' If there come into your assembly a man with a gold ring," etc. 

" There remaineth no more sacrifice for sin." 

" There shall no man see me and live." 

Note a aimilar representative use of it in, "/< was a bloody battle'* = the battle was 
a blojdy battle. 

86. A GoAJunctive Adverb is equivalent to a conjunction 
and an adverb, and has a continuative and not a restrictive 
force. It should be distinguished from the Relative Adverb. 
See §§ 43, 44. 

" We entered the house where the body lay." (Relative adverb.) 
"We entered the house, where we enjoyed ourselves." (Conjunctive ad- 
verb.) 

In the former example " where " = in which. 
In the latter, " where " = a/wi there. 

" As " is used Instead of where as a relative adverb in Shakespeare :— 
"Here as I point my sword the sun arises."— Ji»2iu5 CVe«ar, 

87. Responsive Particles. — "Yes "and "no" are erroneously 
called adverbs, for they are never applied to verb or adjective 
for the purpose of modifying. Each of them is equivalent to a 
whole proposition, as, "Have you money?" Yes ( = I have 
money). No ( = I have not money). 

When "surely," "certainly," "assuredly," etc., stand elliptically for 
propositions which can be supplied from the i)receding discourse, they may 
also be called responsive particles, as, *' Will you show me the way to the 
station ? " " Certainly." Equivalent to ** I shall certainly show you the way 
to the station." 

These words are, however, parsed as adverbs when the ellipsis is supplied. 



THE PREPOSITION. 

88. In such phrases as "for good and all," "at last," "in 
short," "after all," "of late," "at least," "in special," the pre- 
position governs a noun understood after the adjective. 

89. A few prepositions were originally participles, as, con- 
cerning, considering, respecting, during, iwiwitJistanding, re- 
garding, etc. 
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They were used as participles in absolute phrases, but in several instances 
the active participle has taken the place of the passive ; for example, ** Con- 
sidering the difficulty t the operation was successful. " This is equivalent to, 
** The difficulty being considered" etc. *^ Notioithstanding your observation^ 1 
maintain my opinion,*' This is equivalent to, " Your obsei'vation notwith- 
standing^" etc. That is, " Your observation not causing any obstacle^" etc. 
-^d so " notvnthstanding " is sometimes found at the end of its clause, as, — 
" He hath not money for these Irish wars, 
His burthenous taxations notvnthstanding. " 

Shakespeabe, iZicAan^ 77. 
Also, — 

" Richard except^ those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow." 

Shakespeare, Richard III. 

. 90. The preposition may be placed after the word it governs : — 
** What are you looking /or / " 
*' He wandered the desert through." 

91. Sometimes two prepositions are employed together. In 
that case the former governs the phrase of which the latter 
forms a part, as, "He came from beyond the river" "They 
encamped over against Jericho." 



TfiE CONJUNCTION. 

92. The difference between prepositions and conjunctions 
may be thus stated — Prepositions express relations between 
notions expressed in words, conjunctions between propositions 
expressed in clauses or sentences. 

Hence a preposition is called a word-link, and a conjunction a clause-link. 

93. "Than" is a conjunction used after "other" and com- 
parative adjective^. 

It has no governing power, and hence cannot affect the case of any noun 
or pronoun following it. Milton's "Satan, than whom none higher sat," 
must be regarded either as a mistake or as a Latinism. Prior has fallen 
into the same error with the use of "as " — 

" The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee." 
In Shakespeare but has the force of than after a comparative, as, — 
''The sun no sooner shall the nr.ountains touch, 
B%U we will ship him hence."— ifam{«<. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

94. The interjection is often regarded as a word of little 
value, as it does not enter grammatically into the construction 
of the sentence in which it occurs. It, however, "has one 
peculiarity, which not only vindicates its claim to be regarded 
as a constituent of language, but entitles it unequivocally to a 
high rank among the elements of discourse. It is itself ex- 
pressive and significant, though indeed in a low degree, where- 
as, at least in uninflected languages like the English, other 
words, detached from their grammatical connections, are mean- 
ingless and become intelligible only as members of a period." — 
Marsh. 

95. Interjections may be regarded as condensed propositions, 
and are said to indicate decay of the language, the result either 
of ignorance or of irreverence : — 



Welcome ! = 


You are loell come. 


Adieu ! = 


To God (I commend you). 


Ah me I = 


I am sorry as regards myself. 


Oh! 


I feel pain. 


Alas! = 


I feel grief. 


Shocking ! = 


That is shocking. 


Some sacred words are used irreverently, as,— 


Zounds ! = 


God's wounds. 


Marry ! = 


By St. Mary. 


Od'smylife! = 


God is my life. 


Some are disguised oaths, as,— ■ 




By'rlakin ! = 


By our ladykin. 


By Jove ! 




By Jingo ! 




Dear] dear! = 


Dieu! dieu! 



96. Other expressions are regarded as contracted proposi- 
tions, and are used to call attention to something particular, or 
as introductory to a detailed statement of what has just been 
itt^tioned generally, as, "to wit," "viz." (=videlicet), "namely.*' 

To wit = to know ; that you may know (the particulars following). 

Viz. = videlicet, from Lat. videre licet, one may see ; that you may see 
(what follows). 

Namely = by name ; in particular. 

Et cetera (etc.) is snother of these contracted expressions, and is equivalent to, and 
there are others (similar to those just enumerated). 
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UNORAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

97. Anacoluthon is such a change in the structure of a 
sentence, or in the logical sequence of its ideas, as renders it 
uDgrammatical. The term is the Greek for "not following," 
and corresponds with the Latin non sequitur. For example :— 

(a) " Many a valiant knight is here ; 

BtU he the chieftain of them aW, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall 
Beside his broken spear." — Scott. 

(6) "If thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that 
belong to thy peace : but now they are hid from thine eyes." — Bible. 

(c) " Lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou mayest with better face 

Exact the penalty. "—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

(d) ** But this firebrand— gentleness 
To such as her ! If Cyril spake her true. 
To catch a dragon in a cherry net. 

To trip a tiger with a gossamer. 
Were wisdom to it. "—Tennyson. 

(c) " (Suppose ye) that those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell 
and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in 
Jerusalem ? "—Bible. 

if) "Wisely and slow ; they stumble that run fast." 

Shakespeare, Borneo and Juliet. 

ig) "He that will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but 
a part of a thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be said 
of him that Cupid hath clapped him o' the shoulder, but I warrant him 
heart whole."— Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

98. Zeugma is a species of ellipsis in which the word to be 
supplied is not found in the passage, but must be gathered 
from the sense. The term means a "yoking," or joining to- 
gether, of ideas not properly related. 

"I love you, and you (love) me" is an example of ellipsla, but "The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon (injure thee) by night " is 
Sdngnia. In— 

"My arrows 
Would have reverted to my bow againt 
And not where I had aimed them,^* 

the word reverted is not applicable to the second clause, where such a word 
as arrived would be more appropriate. 
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99. XJngrammatical English is occasionally found even in 
standard authors : — 

" O Thou, my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire."— Pope. 
" And though, by fate's severe decree, 
She suffers hourly more than wc."— Swift. 
See §93. 
*' For ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and /, ray fair one, dwell." — Prior. 
** In proportion as either of these two qualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect." — Addison. 

"The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as i^ec.'*— Prior. 

"I am a man that have travelled and seen many nations." — Steele. 
*' Whom say ye that I am ? "—Bible. 

"If you were here, you would find three or four in the parlour after 
dinner, whom you would say passed their time very agreeably.!'— Locke. . 
"From the first corse till he that died to-day."— Shakespeare. 
"We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the 
same proportion more than ms." — Swift. 

See § 93. 
"Neither the time nor the place of his birth are known with certainty." 
—Robertson. 

"Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drowned."— Shakespeare. 
"The posture of your blows arc yet unknown.**— Shakespeare. 
" The nations not so blessed as e^cc. "—Thomson. 

See § 93. 
"You have seen Cassio and she together. "—Shakespeare. 
"All debts are cleared between you and /."—Shakespeare. 



VARIETY OF FUNCTION. 

The same word may be employed with different functions. 

About 1. Adverb: "The number was a6(mi five thousand." 

2. Preposition: "That he should come about your royal 
person." 

After. 1. Adjective : " The after meeting was successful. " 

2. Adverb: "We cannot tell what happened a/fer." 

3. Preposition: " Samuel turned again o/^c?' Saul. " 

4. Conjunction: *^ After the riots were quelled, the charter 

was withdrawn." 
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An 1. Noun: "I willtell thee aW that is in thine heart." 

2. Adjective: "Six days shalt thou labour and do aU thy 

work." 

3. Adverb : " Breathless all, Fitz-James arose. " 

4. Conjunction ( = althoup^h) : — 

"And these two froward sisters, their faire loves. 
Came with them eke, ail they were wondrous loth." 

As 1. Relative Pronoun: "That gentleness as I was wont to 

have." 
" He is as noble as ever walked." 

2. Adverb : "As long as life its term extends." 

3. Conjunction : "It whistled as it flew." 
Both 1. Pronoun : * * Both had revenge. " 

2. Adjective : "Both horses were sold." 

3. Conjunction: " J5o<A James and John are here. " 

Both.. and, in this construction, are called "correlative conjunctions;" but both 
may be regarded as an adjective. " Both James and John " = both brothers. 

But 1. Relative Pronoun ( = that + not): "There is no home 

6it^ has its vacant chair." 

2. Adverb ( = only) : "There is but a step between me and 

death." 

3. Adverb of Concession ( = however) : " My hair is grey, but 

not with years " = not, however, with years. 

4. Preposition : "No tongue but Hubert's." 

5. Co-ordinative Conjunction : "He came, but did not long 

remain." 

6. Subordinative Conjunction ( = if + not) : "Beshrew my 

soul but I do love thee, Hubert." 
Eltlier 1. Pronoun : " Where either^ s fall determines both their fates. " 

2. Adjective : " With his own likeness placed on eitker knee." 

3. Conjunction: "^li/jer he is talking, or perhaps he sleepeth." 
Either.. or Are called "correlative conjunctions," like both, .and, neither, .nor. 

Else ......1, Adjective : "Every one else may try." 

2. Adverb : " How else can you do it ? " 

3. Conjunction : " Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 

give it thee." — Bible. 
Else as a conjunction is probably a contraction of or else: — "Will you give thanks 
or tlse shall I?" (Shakespeare.) Here else is an expletive or an adverb. 

Enough ......1. Noun : " Esau said, * I have enough, my brother.' " 

2. Adjective: "They have bread ewowgrA." 

3. Adverb : "You shall find me apt enough." 

,. 4. Interjection: "Beware the thane of Fife, Dismiss me. 
Enough ! " 
Even 1. Adjective : "Even reckonings make lasting friends. " 

2. Verb: "The ground will cren all inequalities." 

3. Adverb : " There was an old fat woman even now with me. " 
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Except L Verb: "Sweet, except not any; except thou w^ except 

against my love." 

2. Preposition : *'They were all invited except me." 

3. Conjunction: "Sweet, except not any; except thou wilt 

except against my love." 

Far 1. Noun : " They came from far. " 

2. Adjective : " We have come from a/ar country." 

3. Adverb : ** He did look far into the service of the time." 

Few 1. Noun : ** The competition of the many with the few. " 

2. Adjective : "Men oifew words are the best men." 

3. Indefinite Pronoun : "Many are called, hut few are chosen. " 

First 1. Noun: "He took a double Jf'tra^." 

2. Adjective: "He has gained ^j-se place." 

3. Adverb: " Which /rs« begins to crow." 

For 1. Preposition: "Doomed for a certain time te walk the 

night." 
2. Conjunction : " Let's assist them, 

i?br our case is as theirs."' 
Full 1. Noun : ' ' We'll see these things effected to the fidl. " 

2. Adjective: "Reading maketh a /uW man." 

3. Verb : " Cloth is fulled by pressure. " 

4. Adverb : " That they know full well." 

Half 1. Noun: "-^a?/ of my goods I give to the poor." 

2. Adjective : " He is the half part of a blessed man." 

3. Adverb: " JSra// admiring, fea^/" breathless." 

He 1. Personal Pronoun : * ' Where is your father ? Be has gone 

home." 
2. Demonstrative Pronoun : " Art thou he that should come, 
or look we for another ? " 

How 1. Adverb (of degree): **ffow oft the sight of means to do 

ill deeds makes deeds ill done ! " 
2. Conjunction : " He told me how I should behave." 

Howeyer 1. Adverb : * * However the business goes, you have made fault. *' 

2. Conjunction : " Ho'ioever^ they were all of one mind." 

It 1. Pei-sonal Pronoun: "Keep thy heart with all diligence, 

for out of it are the issues of life.'* 

2. Indefinite Pronoun : " Elves tri]) it deft and merrily." 

3. Demonstrative Pronoun : "Who was it that brought the 

tidings?" 

4. Anticipatory or Provisional Pronoun : " It is well known 

that you are in error." 

5. Signification not apparent :— 

(a) With Impersonal Verbs, as, "/i rains." 
(6) Absolutely, as, " How is it with you ? " 
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Like 1. Noun : * * We ne'er nhall look upon his like again. " 

2. Adjective; *'^ Like strength is felt from hope and from 

despair." 

3. Verb: "You like none, none you." 

J. Adverb: " Will money buy them ? Very iiic." 

Many 1. Noun : " The few and the many. " 

2. Indefinite Pronoun : " Mcmp perish by the sea," 

3. Adjective : "Many people think so." 

Many a joined with a singular nonn has a distributive sense, and it more emphatic 
than many joined to a plural noun. For example, " Full inany a flower it born to blush 
unseen." 

More 1. Noun : "The more and less came in with cap and knee." 

2. Adjective = (a) greater: "The more part advised to depart 

thence also." 
(6) additional: "Two or three lords and ladies 
more." 

3. Adverb : " None that I more (= to a greater extent) love 

than myself." 
" And to the desert led, was to be seen no niore " (= further). 
" Cassius is no wwre " (= longer). 

Much 1. Noun : " Thou strok'st and made much of me." 

2. Adjective: "I have much pleasure in accepting your 

offer." 

3. Adverb: "You missed us mwcA." 

Neither 1. Pronoun: "Where neii^cr is nor true nor kind." 

2. Adjective : " Neither disputant yielded." 

3. Adverb: "I saw Mark Antony ofiFer him a crown; yet 

*twas not a crown tieither, 'twas one of these coronets." 

4. Conjunction : " She made me vow 

That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it." 

No 1. Adjective : " Let there be no strife between thee and me." 

2. Adverb (of degree): "The ruined spendthrift, now no 

longer proud." 

3. Adverb (of emphasis): "There is none righteous, no, not 

one." 

4. Responsive Particle, equivalent to a whole proposition : 

" Will he not come ? No " (= he will not come). 

5. Negative Article : " He was a versifier, but no poet " 

(= not a). 

Oflf 1. Adjective: "The ojf horse was restive." 

2. Adverb: " I'll go further o/." 

3. Preposition : " I was never off my legs." 

4. Interjection: " Ojf / cowardly villain." 
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Only 1. Adjective : *' He had taken that one for his onJi/ study." 

2. Adverb : " Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 

was only evil." 

3. Preposition : " Our whole office will be turned out, only 

(= except) me." — Pkpys. 

4. Conjunction : " He would have proceeded, only (= but) he 

did not care." 

Other 1. Indefinite Pronoim : "Some fell among thorns, hut other 

fell into good ground." 

2. Adjective : " There is no other shelter." . 

3. Adverb : " If you think other " (= otherwise). 

Otherwise...!. Adverb : " If any man teacheth otherwise." 

2. Conjunction : " We must govern our passions, otherwise 
we shall become the worst of slaves." 
(Note.— In 2, otherwise might equal or otherwise. Vide Analysis § 13.) 

Right 1. Noun : * * Heaven still guards the iHght" 

2. Adjective : "As thy cause is rifjht^ 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight/* 

3. Adverb : " I only speak, right on." 

4. Verb : " So just is God to right the innocent." 

Round 1. Noun: "Eairest mover on this mortal rownrf." 

2. Adjective : " Your reproof is something too round.^ 

3. Adverb : " He that is giddy thinks the wofld goes round.'* 

4. Preposition : " Skirr the country round.^* 

Self 1. Noun : * * Swear by thy gracious self. " 

2. Adjective : " Who by self and violent hands took ofiF her 
life." 

Since 1. Adjective: " Twelve years siwce 

Thy father was duke of Milan." 
Since = ago, agone, or past. 

2. Adverb : " Since j I have not much imixjrtuned you." 

3. Conjunction : " We know the time since he was mild and 
- affable." 

4. Preposition : " Not since widow Dido's time." 

So ..1. Demonstrati ve Pronoun : " I told you so. " 

2. Adverb: " Give thanks you have lived so long." 

3. Conjunction : -' So (= provided that) it be new, there's no 

respect how vile." 

Some 1 . Adjective : " I will give him some relief. " . 

2. Indefinite Numeral : " Bore us some leagues to sea." 

3. Definite Nimieral : " Go some (= one) of you and fetch a 

looking-glass." 
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Some 4. Indefinite Article : " Let us slay him, and cast him into 

some (= a) pit ; and we will say some (= an) evil beast 
hath devoured him." 

5. Indefinite Pronoun : " Some to the shores do fly." 

6. Adverb : " He will last you some (= about) eight year or 

nine year." 

Still 1. Noun: "I ordered the stiU to be fitted to the largest 

copper." 
" The still of midnight." 

2. Adjective : ** After the fire a still small voice." 

3. Verb : " With his name the mothers still their babes." 

4. Adverb: "The guilt being great, the fear doth still 

exceed." 

5. Conjunction : " They fright him ; still he pursues his fear." 
(NoTS.— In 5, still might equal or still. Vide Analysis S 13.) 

Such 1. Adjective: "The birds such pleasure took that some 

would sing." 
2. Demonstrative Pronoun : " Against sttch there is no law." 
3» Adverb: " 5ucA terrible weather. " 

That 1. Adjective (of quality) : "Where love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow." 

2. Demonstrative Adjective : " The woman was made whole 

from that hour." 

3. Relative Pronoun : " This is the house that Jack built." 

4. Compound Relative Pronoun : "You have done that you 

should be sorry for." 

5. Demonstrative Pronoun : " When Moses heard that he 

was content." 

6. Conjunction : " Tell him that the ship has sailed." 

The 1. Possessive Adjective: "The king is angrv; see, he bites 

the lip.'' 

2. Demonstrative Adjective : " The bed whereon the sick of 

the palsy lay." 

3. Adverb : " The richer he grew, the more friends he had." 

4. With different significations : — 

(a) To denote excellence : " He was the orator of the day." 
(6) To make an adjective a noun : " War-steeds trample on 

the brave." 
(c) To denote a class : " The horse i« a noble animal." 
(g^) To make a common noun proper : " The Queen." 
(c) For distinction, with proper names : " The Bruce," 

"^^e Douglas," "TAeMacnab," " TAe Macintosh. 
(/) To make a concrete noun abstract : " He shows nothing 

of tfie coward in his conduct." 
(gr) With proper nouns :" TAc Grampians." 
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Their. 1. Possessive Adjective: "The birds flew away to their 

nests." 

2. Genitive of Personal Pronoun: **Have I not aU their 

letters ? " = Have I not letters from them all ? 

3. Demonstrative Pronoun : " Their sorrows shall be multi- 

plied that hasten after another god." 

4. Distributive Pronoun : " They went tktir way.'* 

Note the difference of the nuvnbtr of the nouns foUowing the posseasive adjective 
and the diatributivo pronoun. 

THere 1. Adverb of Place : "The rarest that e'er came «Aer«." 

2. Adverb of Inversion : *' There came a voice from heaven." 
Through 1. Adjective : " The thr(moh journey was pleasant." 

2. Adverb : " He carried a measure thr(mgh." 

3. Preposition : " 111 convey thee through the city gate.** 
To ...1. Demonstrative Adjective : "To-morrow.'* 

2. Adverb: "Heave to." 

3. Preposition :" Go to bed." 

4. Sign of Infinitive : " I am glad to see you well." 
Very 1. Adjectiv^: " The very night before he went away." 

2. Adverb : " They were very frightened." 
Without 1. Adjective : " The messenger %oithout desires admission." 

2. Adverb : " The courier stands vyithout.^* 

3. Preposition : " Without thee I dare not die." 

4. Conjunction : "Marry, not without (= unless) the prince 

be willing." 

What 1. Adjective : " What great danger dwells upon my suit?" 

2. Compound Relative Pronoim : *' He wiU give what you 

Want." 

3. Indefinite Pronoun : " What seemed his head, the likeness 

of a kingly crown had on." 

4. Interrogative Pronoun : " What care I ?" 

5. Adverb : " What with the pain, and tohat with the noise, I 

was fairly overcome." 

6. Interjection: " What I could ye not watch with me one 

hour?" 



EXERCISES. 

The numbers denote the paragraphs of this hook. 

1, *' Our oppression hath made up this league." 

Shakespeare, King John, (50.) 

2. " Good uncle, help to order several powers 

To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are.*' 

Shakespeabe, Richard IT. (68.) 
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3. " The harea were limpih' doon the furs, 

The laverocks they were chantin'. "—Burns. (16 6.) 

4. " And when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, 
he said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God." 
-BiUe. (36 c.) 

5. " He then surveyed hell, and the gulf betioeen." 

Milton. (83.) 

6. " Man makes that ffrc(U which makes him little." 

Bybon. (24 c.) 

7. " And I must think, do aUI can, 

That there was pleasure tfeerc. "—Wordsworth. (68 c, 85.) 

8. "I sift the snow on the mountains 6f tow. "—Shelley. (83.) 

9. " My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child. 

Feel the sad influence of the hour."— Soott. (40.) 
10. ** Hear him compare his happy lot with his 

Who bends his way across the wintry wolds,'* 

KiRKE White. (48, 50.) 
XL " We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day."— Wordsworth. (29.) 

12. " We are such stufif 

As dreams are made ©/."—Shakespeare, Tempest (44.) 

13. "A man severe he was and stem to view," — Goldsmith. (62.) 

14. " Both worlds at once they view 

Tliat stand upon the threshold of the new."— Waller. (36 c.) 

15. " I stood tiptoe upon a little hiU."— Keats. (82 a.). 

16. " Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I."— Soott. (68.) 

17. " So that thy children take heed to their waj."— Bible. (66, 36 h,) 

18. " Never yet was noble man but made ignoble talk." *-^" 

Tennyson. (39.) 

19. " At first she laughed 

Lightly, to think of Modred's dusty fall."— Tennyson. (58 a.) 

20. "I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return."— Goldsmith. (15 d.) 

21. " Ere he strip him for the race. 

Show the conditions of the chase."— ScoTT. (37.) 

22. ** Oh, to see it by moonlight, when mellowly shines 

The light o'er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ! '* 

Moore. (58 ^r.) 

23. " Come, come ; in wooing sorrow let's be brief. 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in gjief." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. (15 d, note 3. ) 
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24. " It had been a favour, indeed, to have met you here at Famham.'*— 
Ct'omwrWs Letters. (66.) 

25. " So death 

Shall be deceived his (/lut. "—Milton. (21 a. ) 

26. " If thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fairst a blessed tnartyr.^' 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII. (15 a,) 

27. " There's not the smallest orb which thou behold 'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. (39.) 

28. ** lam flesh and blood as you are."— Massingeb. (40.) 

29. ** Here they lie had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands." 

Beaumont. (36 e, 45.) 

30. ** Go this ivay, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day.** 

Vaughan. (67, 21 a.) 
3L "On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow." 

Campbell. (72 a.) 

32. ** My brother's soul was of that mould 

Which in a palace had grown cold." — Byron. (66.) 

33. *' (He) hails in his heart the triumph yet to come." 

Campbell. (58 ii.) 

34. " Dying, as their fathers died, 

For the God their foes denied."— Byron. (45.) 

35. " Night's hemisphere had veiled the horizon round.^* 

Milton. (83.) 

36. " With what delight could I have walked thee round." 

Milton. (90.) 

37. '* Him destroyed, or won to what may work hia utter loss." 

Milton. (2re.) 

38. " She «/M-a«f7 no fatal leak." (75.) 

39. " So let it be with Caesar," 

Shakespeare, J alius Ccesar. (36 i.) 

40. ** You may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning." — Shakespeare, King John. (30.) 

4L " Your fears which, as they say, attend 

The steps of wrong, should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman." — Shakespeare, King John. (26 g.) 

42. i^ ** Myself I then perused, and limb by limb * 

Surveyed."— Milton. (15 d.) 

43. " And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A /ttrtowfir from the door."— Wordsworth. (21a.) 
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44. " Himself had done the same some thirty years before.** 

Scott. (37, 82 c, 83.) 

45. " His listltss length at noontide would he stretch." — Gray. (31.) 

46. " For the deck i« was their field of fame."— Campbell. (15 6.) 

47. ** The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand."— Hem a Ns. (15 6.) 

48. ** Ye orient realms I where Ganges' waters run." 

Campbell. (15 c, note 3.) 

49. ** For I was sunk in silence, lost 

In this last loss of all the most. "—Byron. (30.) 

60. " And man, the brother, lives the friend oi man." 

Campbell. (15 o.) 
5L " The fear of the Lord it shall come upon him." — BiUe, (15 6.) 

52. " JJc commits the crime who calls him base."— Dryden. (36 e.) 

53. *' Tobe or not to be — that is the question." 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. (58 a, 35 d.) 
64. " Remote from towns he ran his godly race."— Goldsmith. (21 d.) 

56. " King John did fly an hour or two before 

The stumhling night did part our weary powers." 

Shakespeare, King John. (21 a, 30. ) 

56. " These heavy walls to me had grown a heimtitage." 

Byron. (15 a.) 

57. "And now, to issue from the glen."— Scott. (58 c.) 

58. " No tree in all the grove but has its charms." — Cowper. (39.) 

59. " He does not scorn it, who has long endured 

A fever's agonies." — Cowper. (36 e.) 

60. ** I welcome, be it new or old, 

The gift that makes the day more bright."— Whittier. (68 c.) 

61. " Whence if so loud a shriek were sent 

.4s reached the upper air." — Scott. (40.) 

62. " Eden were no Eden, thus exposed." — Milton. (66.) 

63. " If you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. (37, note 3.) 

64. " What can force or guile 
With Hinij or who deceive His mind whose eye 
Views all things at one view?" — Milton. (36 e, 50.) 

65. "ThenZtesAimdown the lubber fiend. "—Milton. (75,37). 

66. " When the storm has ceased to 6feu-. "—Campbell. (68 a.) 

67. * * The tappit hen, gae bring her ben. "—Burns. (21 /. ) 
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68. " Haste thee, nymph. "—Milton. (36 c. ) 

69. " The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear witness of me." 

BibU. (15 6.) 

70. " He turns purveyor to an overgorged and bloated spider." 

CowFER. (15 a.) 

71. *." Their deeds, a« they deserve, 

Receive proud recomi>en8e."—CowPKB. (40.) 

72. "The deep /ounJatwn* that we lay 

Time ploughs <Aei» up."— Co WPER. (21/.) • 

73. ** In her face excuse came prologue." — Milton. (15 a.) 

74. * * To pluck and eat my >SU I spared not. "—Milton. (21a.) 
76. " No longer now an exile room.**— Colons. (22.) 

76. "A mother hcul not known her son 

Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew.'*— Btbon. (66.) 

77. " Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.''— Bible. (15 6. ) 

78. " The Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment." 

Bible. (38, note ; 15 6.) 

79. " The skilful shepherds peeled me certain wands." 

Shakespkaue^ Merchant of Venice. (20.) 

80. " And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter."— Shakespeare, TempesL (62.) 

81. " The sedentary stretch their Zasy length." -COWPER. (31.) 

82. " The sheepfold here pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe." 

COWPEB. (83.) 

83. ** Heis the free man whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves ftg^icfe."— Cowpkr. (36 e, 83.) 

84. " A tree of divine effect to make them gods who taste." ' 

Milton. {36 e.) 

85. " The ploughman homeward plods his weary way."— Gray. (31.) 

86. " The service past, around the pious man 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran." 

Goldsmith. (15 d.), 

87. " After your death you were better have a bad epitaph 

Than their ill report when you live." 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. (20 ; 74, note.) 
8& " Creep time ne'er so slow. 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good." 

Shakespeare, King John. (68.) 

89. *' How high Sk pitch his resolution soars." 

Shakkspeare, Richard II. (21 a.) 

90. " He's fcwf/canctf proud and loves not the common people." 

Shakespeare, Goriolanus, (82 a.) 
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9L ** For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. (59 d.) 

92. ** Every true man's apparel fits your thief." 

Shakespeare, Meamre for Measure, (36 /.) 

93. " The hardy chief upon the rugged rock 

Keposed his weary strength."— Cow per. (31.) 

94. J' That they know full well 

\ That gave me public leave to speak of him. " 

Shakespeare, JuUub Ccesar. (36 e.) 

95. " This cloudy messenger turns me his back." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. (20.) 

96. "Go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of the night." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. (67.) 

97. ** Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

WUl (= are accustomed) hum about mine ears." 

Shakespeare, Tempest. (59 a.) 

98. " Halloo your name to the reverberate hills." 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. (30.) 

99. ** That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet." 

Shakespeare, Borneo and Juliet. (55.) 

100. " You dare easier be friends with me 

Than fight with my enemy." 

Shakespeare, Much Ado. (82 a.) 

101. " My Father worketh hitherto, and I ^vork."— Bible. (72 d.) 

102. ** In Eske or Liddel fords were none 

But he would ride them one by one."— Scott. (39.) 

103. ** Mount thee upon his horse."— Shakespeare, Bichard 11. (36 e.) 

104. ** Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong." 

Shakespeare, King John. (17 d.) 

105. " And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 

Accompanied, of things past and to come.^ 

Milton. (58 c^.) 

106. "We Aere live on tough roots and stubs."— Milton. (83.) 

107. " Still 6c her latest days the best."— Montgomery. (64.) 

108. " Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk.** 

Milton. (02.) 

109. ** It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make man better be."— Ben Jonson. (45.) 

110. " Fair/a' your honest sonsie face. "—Burns. (64.) 
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111. " At no period of the world's history can a gifted man be bom when 
he will not find enough to «io."— Cabltlk. (62.) 

112. " Man^s finest ^oorkmanship, the closer you observe lY, the more im- 
perfections it shows. "—Hawthorne. (21/.) 

113. " He makes no friend who never made a foe. "—Tennyson. (36 e.) 

114. " There stands the castle by yon tuft of trees. 

Manned with three hundred men, as I have heard." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. (40.) 

115. ** Long icere to tell what I have done. "—Milton. (66, 60. ) 

116. " Oh to abide in the desert with thee."— HoGO. (58 h.) 

117. " If thou doubt, the beasts will tear thee piecemeal.^ 

Tennyson. (82 a.) 

118. " When fortune smiles, I smile to think 

How quickly she wiU frown."— Southwell. (58 a.) 



ANALYSIS. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

1. Sometimes several words combine to form the logical 
predicate : — 

(a) A verb and its complement, as, "The cold rendered him incapable." 
In full, what is predicated of the subject is ** rendered incapable," and the 
object is " him.** " All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." The real 
predicate in this sentence is " rrmkes a dvll hoy" and the object is ** Jack." 

(6) A verb and an adverb, as, "The ministers loyally vxtited on the 
sovereign." 

The verb is "wait-on," and "on" is not a preposition, as is shown by turning the sen- 
tence into the passive voice : " The sovereign was loyally waited on by the ministers." 

2. The precise nature of the adverbial adjunct depends on 
the meaning, not on the form : — 

** His reputation must be saved at any price" = concessive. 

" Without your assistance success is impossible " = conditional. 

" None hut the brave deserves the fair " = conditional. 

" With dry weather, there will be early harvest " = conditional. 

" A rose by any other name would smell as sweet " = concessive. 

" But, being moody, give him line and scope " = conditional. 

" But I beseech your grace, loithotU offence (= if I may do so without 
offending you), wherefore you have commanded of me these most poisonous 
compounds " = conditionaL 
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3. The same phrase may be adverbial in one sentence and 
attributive in another : — 

* * Reliance on your promise is useless. " (Attributive. ) 
" I rely on your promise." (Adverbial.) 

" A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.** (Attributive.) 
"To have a bird in the hand is better than to see two in the bush." 
(AdverbiaL) 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

4. The nature of a clause is determined by its Amction. The 

same clause may be in one sentence a noun clause, in another 

an adjective clause, and in another an adverbial clause. 

" He asked me whe^^e I lived. " (Noim. ) 

" The place wh^re I lived is forgotten." (Adjective.) 

" Where I go, ye cannot come." (Adverbial.) 

The noun daiueiB freqnently introdaced by " that '* (the conjunction), and sometimes 
by " if," meaning " whether." A direct quotation is a noun clause without a con- 
nective. 

5. Clauses introduced by relative prononns or relative ad- 
verbs are not necessarily subordinate. When the force of the 
pronoun or the adverb is continuative (not restrictive) the 
clause is co-ordinate. 

{a) ** That is the man who showed you the way." (Subordinate adjective- 
complex. ) 

(6) " We advanced hurriedly to the porter, who (= and he) told us that 
the train started at ten o'clock." (Co-ordinate— compound.) 

(c) "They then approached the plain where the enemy had bivouacked." 
(Subordinate adjective — complex.) 

{d) " They then reached the plain, where (= and there) they bivouacked 
for a week. " (Co-ordinate— compound. ) 

(e) " Hundreds felt the severity of the season, among xchom (= and among 
these) were many widows and children." (Co-ordinate — compound.) 

(/) " Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard 

Who (= since he) rated him for speaking well of Pompey." 

(Subordinate adverbial— complex.) 

{g) " This petulance ruined Essex wfu) (= seeing that he) had to deal with 
a spirit as proud as his own." (Subordinate adverbial— complex.) 

{h) " I have known those which have walked in their sleep, toho {— and 
yet they) have died holUy in their beds.*" (Co-ordinate— compound.) 

{i) " I leave him to your gracious acceptance ; whose (= for his) trial 
shall better publish his commendation." (Subordinate adverbial— complex.) 

{k) " Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who (= that he) never to himself hath said." 

(Adverbial of consequence— complex.) 
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1. Note that when a cUnie it restrtotlYe it is not preceded by » comma ; when it is 
oOBtiniiativa, a comma ia required. 

2. The relative introdacea an adverbial clause in Latin oonstmctions such as the 
following,— "Which when Beebiebab perceived.. ..he rose" = "And when Beel- 
zebub perceived this he rose." 

6. The relative introducing a restrictive clause may be used 

adjectively : — 

" Twas I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber's snows 
What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose."— A ytoun. 

" What time " = " at the time at which ; " or the second clause might be equal to an 
adverbial of time introduced by " when." 
Also in the od 3 to the cuckoo :— 

" What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thy certain voice we hear." 

7. Concessive clauses are sometimes construed without the 
usual concessive conjunctions. In these cases /unction and not 
form determines the nature of the clause : — 

" Creep time ne^er so slow^ yet it shall come for me to do thee good " = 
Though time creep ever so slow, etc. 

" Or this w wwsey leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being "= Suppose it be this or worse, etc. 
" Hard as it may appear^ it must be undertaken " = Though it may appear 
as hard as it may, etc. 

" For likest gods they seemed, stood they or moved " = whether they stood 
or moved. 

8. An imperative sometimes does service as a concessive 
clause, as, ^^Eeprove him, and how much better is he?" = Tliough 
you reprove him, etc. 

Observe the difference in the use of the same clause in these two sen- 
tences: — 

" Whoever succeeds^ there will be disappointment " = concessive clause. 

" Whoever succeeds will receive the prize " = noun clause, subject to 
second verb. 

9. " That " as a relative may introduce (1) an adjective 
clause, (2) a noun clause : — 

"You have oft inquired after the shepherd that complained of lovt^^ = 
adjective. 

** We speak that we do know " = noun (that = what). 

10. " That " as a conjunction may introduce (1) a noun clause, 
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(2) an adverbial clause of (a) cause, (6) purpose, (c) conse- 
quence : — 

" He told me that you were present " = noun clause. 
"The story that he alights his friends is untrue " = noun clause in appo- 
sition. 

" We were sorry thai you could not come " = adverbial of cause. 
" We eat that we map live " = adverbial of purpose. 
" But no perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not poUute.*' 

= adverbial of consequence. 

. 11. . Most clauses introduced by compound connectives are 
elliptical, and should be expanded before being analyzed. 
Such connectives are "except when," ^*as if," "as though," 
"as when," eta 

" He never submits except when compelled." This is equivalent to "He 
neyer'submits except (he submit) when (he is) compelled." 

" Softly she treads as if her foot were loth 
To crush the mountain dewdrops." 
That is, " Softly she treads as (she v»^ould tread) if" etc. 

This-does not refer to such introductory phrases as "so that," "in order that," etc. 

12. An ellipsis introduced by the relative adverb " as " must 

also be supplied : — 

I "He was admitted into the leagne on the same terms as William " = on 
the same terms on which William was admitted. 

" I am not such a fool as to think what I list " = I am not such a fool as 
(I would be if I were) to think what I list. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

13. In some compound sentences the co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion is omitted. These sentences are called collateral or 
asyndetic. 

The figure asyndeton— without a link— gives increased force to a state- 
ment :— 

" I came ; I saw ; I conquered." 
" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 

The words therefore, consequently, also, likewise are to be considered 
adverbs, even when they introduce clauses. Such clauses should be regarded 
as collateral, the conjunction ''and" being omitted, as, " I believe, (and) 
therefore have I spoken." 
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14. The same conjunction may be used in different senses : — 
(a) And 18 not always copulative : it may be adversative. 
" We have mourned to you, and (= but) ye have not wept." 
** We have piped unto you, and {= but) ye have not danced." 
" How often would I have gathered thee as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings, and (= but) ye would not." 

"Grod made the country, and (= but) man made the town." 
And may even introduce a concessive clause : — 

" How cheerfully my mother looks, and {= though) my father died with- 
in 's two hours." 

(6) Bat is not always adversative. It may be complementary, as, " By 
the blessing of the upright the city is exalted, btU it is overthrown by the 
mouth of the wicked." 

Several words in these two clauses may be contrasted, bat the idea in the one davse 
is complementary to that in the other. 

But implies negative condition in the following : — 
" The common executioner falls not the axe 

Upon the humbled neck btU (= unless he) first begs pardon." 

** But (= if it were not) that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold." 

(e) Nor is frequently used as a copulative conjunction, equivalent to 
" and not":— 

** Eye hath not seen, nor {= and not) ear heard." 

{d) Wben as a conjunction does not always refer to time. It may have a 
causal signification, as, " It may well be called Jove's tree, wfien (= since) 
it drops such fruit." 

Wh^n has an adversative force in the following : — 

" You rub the sore 
When (= but) you should bring the plaster.'* 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

1. "I would to Heaven, my lords, he might be found : 

Inquire at London, 'mongat the taverns tfiere. 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent." 

Shakespeabe, Richard Ih 

2. " I am sorry for your displeasure." — Shakespeare, Othello. 

3. ** She jalU me thus about my neck."— Shakespeare, King John. 

4. " My hanks, they are furnished with bees." — Shenstone. 

5. "Ah, woe iamef winter is come and gone." — Shelley. 
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6L "I, ascending on, 

Now pause me to survey the goodly vale 
That opens on my vision. Half icay up 
Pleasant it were upon some broad smooth rock 
To sit and sun myself." — Southey. 

?. " Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the stygian pool." — Milton. 

8. ' The broken soldier... talked the night away." — Goldsmith. 

9. " And if a sleeping tear should wake, 

Then be it neither checked nor stayed ; 

For Matthew a request I make, 

Which for himself he had not woc^f."— Wordsworth. 

10. " My lord, some two days since I saw the prince." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 

11. " My life and education both do learn me 

How to respect you. "—Shakespeare, Othello, 

12. " How he did prevail I shame to speak,'^ — Shakespeare, King John. ^ 

13. " Give graiidam kingdom, and it gprandam will 

Give it a plum. "—Shakespeare, King John, 

14. *' The smith a mighty man is Ac."— Longfellow. 

15. "A poet could not hut be gay 

In such a jocund company." — Wordsworth. 

16. " To the coast of Jordan he directs 

His easy steps. " — Milton. 

17. " All heaven admiring stood a space." — Milton. 

18. " This is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat," — Bible. 

19. ''On the sixth day they gathered twice as much, two om^s for one 
man."— Bible. 

20. " Then do I no mere but take pen and paper presently, and overflow 
you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting." — Ben Jonson. 

21. "I never yet saw man 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But she would spell him backward." 

Shakespeare, Much Ado. 

22. ** In the brawl for means to live 

Life is trod underfoot. "—Lowell. 

.23. " Had I been there with sword in hand 

And fifty Camerons 6y, 
That day through high Dunedin's streets 
Had pealed the slogan cry. " — Aytoun. 

24. " The valiant never taste of death but once." 

Shakespeabb, Julius Ccesar. 
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25. "No man here but hunours you."— Shakespeare, Julius Ccetar. 

26. " For thus it chanced one monit when all the court 

Had been, their toont, a-maying, and returned, 

That Modred, still in green, aU ear and eye^ 

Climbed to the high top of the garden walL"— Tennyson. 

27. ^ " ThU said, they both betook them several ways." — Milton. 

28. ** Glad for a while to have unconscious breath, 

Yet waked to wrestle with the dread of death. "—Btbon. 

29. " What though he knows not those fantastic joys 

That still amuse the wanton ? " — Thomson. 

30. " While the Creator gave them several charge 

As sorted best with present things."— Milton. 

31. " Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed."— -Bi6fe. 

32. "I who erewhile the happy garden sung, 

By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 
Recovered Paradise,'^ — Milton. 

33. " There lies him down the lubber ./fend. "—Milton. 

34. "He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again." 

Shakebpeabe, Hamlet. 

35. " You have done that you should be sorry for." 

Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, 
86. " It cannot be 

But that success attends him : if mishap, 
Ere this he had returned."— Miltoth. 

37. ** Unfading hope ! when life's last embers bum. 

When soul to soul and dust to dust return. 

Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour."— Campbell. 

38. " He compensates his loss 
By supplemental shifts the best he Tway."— Cowper. 

39. * Let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee." — Cowper. 

40. " Heroes are much the same."— Pope. 

41. " Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise — 

We love the play-place of our early days." — Cowper. 

42. " Then he toould sigh, ' 

With mournful joy to think that others felt 

What he must never feel. "--Wordsworth. i 

I 

43. " * Ah, my sweet lord, Sir Lancelot,^ said Lavaine, 

* I dread m£, if I draw it, you will die.' . . 

But he, * I die already with it.' "— Tennyson. 
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44. . "I needs must break 

These bonds that so defame me : not without 
She wills it."— Tennyson. 

46. " Oh, my friendy 

That thy faith were as miVie." — Southey. 

46. " His one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on." — Cowper. 

47. *' That's your light way, but 1 would make it death 

For any male thing hut to peep at us. " — Tennyson. 

48. " The land for miles about was tilled by women. "—Tennyson. 

49. ** Every tedious stride I take 

Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 

50. " Smite^ and we smile, the lords of many lands : 

Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands." — TENNtsON. 

51. " As the parent deals his scanty store 

To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more." — Campbell. 

52. " When soon or late they reach that coast, i^ 

O'er life's rough ocean driven, ^\jj^^^^^^^ 

May they rejoice, no xoanderer lost, 
A family in heaven." — Burns. 

53. " Be thoughts of thee a cloudy screen 

To <c»iper the deceitful ray."— Scott. 

54. " His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank. "-Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

55. " Can I call back yesterday with all their aids 

That bow unto my sceptre ? " — Massinger. 

56. " What though for him no Hybla sweets distil ? "—Campbell. 

57. *' If thou keep me in thy donjon here, 

Content am I so that I see thy face 
But once a day. "—Tennyson. 

58. ** There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below 

In service high and anthems clear 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. " — Milton. 

59. " Who riseth from a feast 

With that keen appetite that lie sits down ? " 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

60. "For 'twill be 

Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet.^* 

Shakespeare, King John. 
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61. y " ^Twtrt long to teU what steeds gave o'er."— SooTT. 

62. ** How sweet it toei^e with powers 

Such as the cherubim 
^ To riw the depth of heaven."— SocTHBT. 

63. " But, friend^ to me 

He is all fault who hath no fault at a^."— Tennyson. 

64. "I would to Heaven 

I toere your son, so you would love me, Hubert.** 

Shakespeabe, King John. 

65. " Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, lest aU I cannot die." — Milton. 

66. \ " The third day comes a froet, a killing frost, 

\ And— when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
^^ His greatness ia A-ripening — nips his root, 

And then he falls, as 1 rfo."— Shakespeare, Henry VIIL 

67. "ButOtheinYy 

To find thine own first love once more." — Tennyson. 

68. " The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus." 

Shakespeabe, Macbeth. 

69. " Me, poor man, my library 

Was dukedom large enough.'' 

Shakespeare, Tempest. 

70. "I would he friends with you, and have your love." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

71. " Not following thee, I had remained in ignorance." — Milton. 

72. " Had Keeldar hut been at my side 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied, 
I Aad not died to-day."— Scott. 

73. *' These barbarous ages past, succeeded next 

The birthday of Invention."— Cowper. 

74. " Then the disciples looked one on the other."— 5*?e. 

75. *' It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

76. " Every speck 

Seen in the dim horizon turns theepaZe."— Cowper. 

77. " The sun shall soon be face to face beheld."— Prior. 

78. " 'Twere vain to deplore thee."— Heber. 

79. "I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me /rc«."— Byron. 

80. '* TIb liberty of heart bought with his Hood who gave it 

To mankind."— Oowper. 
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81. " Are they not his by & peculiar right 

Whose eye they fill witli tears of holy joy ? "— Cowpkr. 

82. " For, to speak him true. 

You know right well, how meek soe'er he seem^ 

No keener hunter after glory breathes." — Tennyson. 

83. "I know not if it late were free."— Byron. 

84. "The good steed, his labours o^r^ 
Stretched his stiff limbs io rise no wiore. "— ScOTT. 

85. ** From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see." — Shelley. 

86. "I would no more 
Endure this wooden slavery than to sttffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth. "—Shakespeare, Tempest, 

87. " Make your excuse wisely : you were best," 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 

88. " Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Him company all day," — Vadghan. 

89. "Inexplicable 

Thy justice seems ! Yet, to say truth, too late if 
I thus contest."— Milton. I 

90. " Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me J "— MiLTON. 

91. " But an she send her delegate to thraU 

These fighting hands of mine— Christ kill me then, 
But I will slice him handless by the wrist, 
And let my lady sear the stump for him, 
Howl as he ma.?/."— Tennyson. 

92. " For the deck it was their field of fame."— Campbell. 

93. " This I must cto, or know not what to do; yet this 

I will not rfo, do how I can. — Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

94. " And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded." 

Bible, 

95. " All the conspirators save ordy one 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar." 

Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, 

96. "Whose life, 

But that her life prevented it, she had 

Ta^en off by poison."— Shakespeare, Cymbeline, 

97. " For all ahroady 
Beneath a moon unseen, albeit at fuUf 
Clung to the dead earth. " — Tennyson. 

98. " And he died. 

Killed in a tilt, come next, five summers back. 
And left me. "—Tennyson. 
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99. " But for thee 

I had persisted happy. "— Milton. 

100. " What should we do hut sing his praise 

That led us through the watery maze ? " — MabVKLL. 

101. " Who then shall blame 

His pestered senses to recall and «torn "— Shakespeakb, Macbeth. 

102. " My father had a daughter loved a man." 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
ia3. " There, as I passed with careless steps and slow." — Goujsmith. 

104. " What could fathom God, were more than he. "— Dbyden. . 

105. " Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? " — Campbell. 

106. " I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

'My pride in happier summers, at my feet."— Tennyson. 

107. " They surely would have torn the child 

Piecemeal among them, had they Arnozw. "—Tennyson. 

108. " Long time elapsed or e'er our rugged sires 

Complained. "— Cowper. 

109. " They «hall yet belie thy happy years 

That say thou art a man. "—Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

110. ** A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 

That died some twelvemonth since.'' 

111 «« wi,«« «, ixxi 1 ., , Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 

IIL When we are little children. 

And cry and fret for every toy ctmes cross us. 
How sweetly do we show when sleep steals on us. " 

Beaumont and Fletcheb. 

112. " What though my healthful days arejUd, 

And I lie numbered with the deodl 

Yet I have hope, by Thy great power. 

To spring, though now a withered ;fowcr."—HEBRiCK. 

113. *' There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 

In council sat, solicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperor sent."— Milton, 

114. " There I have mused and thought it long, deprived 

Thy presence."-^MiLTON. 

115. *' If on the first, how heinous e'er it 6c, 

Tj win thy after love I pardon thee." 

Shakespeare, Richard II, 

116. " Or if you will, to apeak more properly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love." 

Shakespeare, King John, 
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117. " But, whatever / am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that hut man is, 

With nothing shall be pleased till he be ea^td 
With being nothing."— Skakssfeabe, Richard J I, 

118. " Whereat his horse did snort aa he 

Had heard a lion roar."— Co wpkb. 

119. " For he he vyroth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer by his dear hand had I die 

Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame. "—Tenntson. 

120. " That cry 

Which made me look a thousand way*."— Wordsworth. 

121. ** He must not, iocU upon his watery bier unwept."— MiLTOS. 

122. " The lamb was all alone."— Wordsworth. 

123. ** If solitude make scant the means of life, 

Society for me."— Cowper. 

124. " For Arthur, on the Whitsuntide heforCj 

Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk."— Tennyson. 

125. ** He would go, 

Would leave the land for ever^ and had gone 
Surely, hut for a whisper, * Go not yet.' "— Tennyson. 
■ 126. " My wishes are hut few, ^ 

All easy to /u^/^."— Southwell. 

127. " Far liefer had I gird his harness on him."— Tennyson. 

128. " For had the gift been theirs, it had not here 

Thus grown."— Milton. 

129. '* How happy is he bom and taught 

That serveth not another's will."— WoTTON. 

130. ** Though hunger still remain ; so it remain 

Without this body's wasting, I content m«."— MiLTON. 

181. " She will water once a day her chamber round." 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

132. " Till then who knew the force of those dire arms ? "— MiLTON. 

133. " From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 

Here lived I."— Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

134. " Where are they, these fiery souls ? "— M. Coupee. 

135. " The milky drove spread o'er all the lowing vale."— Thomson. 

136. " A hundred voices cried, ' Away with him ! ' "—Tennyson. 

137. " Every day she set 

A bouquet, richer than the day before. 
By me."— Tennyson. 

138. " I passed far through a ruinous city, 

Only I found not there the Holy Grail. "-Tennyson. 
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139. " But where Uiflnd that happiest spot below 

Who «an direct when all pretend to know ? " — GrOLDBMiTH. 

140. ** A stark moss- trooping Scott was he 

A8 e'er couched border lance by knee." — Scx)TT. 
14L " And, groaning, laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 
There left it, and them Bleeping."— TEHtiYSON. 

142. " Pelleas overthrew them one by one. "—Tennyson. 

143. " The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had 
it been early, had been kind."— Johnhon. 

144. " The way he came, not having marked^ return 

Was difficult, by human steps untrod.'^ — Milton. 

145. " Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried."— Milton. 

146. ** Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill. 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he mW." — Goldsmith. 

147. " To fright you thus methinks I am too savage." 

Shakespeabe, MadbetK 

148. " Here lies David Garrick, describe m£ who can."— Goldsmith. 

149. " For there is not a word in my tongue, btU^ lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether."— BibU. 

150. ** And now, so you will let me go 

To Athens, will I bear my folly back." 

Shakespeare, Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 

151. *' She warned them not the fretful to deride. 

But love each other dear, whatever them te^wk."— Shenstone. 

152. *' The wills above be done, 

But I would /am die a dry death."— Shakespeare, Tempest, 

153. " Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our people."— BtWe. 

154. " Beshrew me but I love her heartily." 

Shakespeare, Meixhant of Venice, 

155. " There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

156. *' Harbourage? Truth, good ti'uth, I know not, save 

It may be at Earl Yniol's, o'er the bridge 
rbnd«'. "-Tennyson. 

157. " Prince Geraint rode by ups and downs by many a grassy glade." 

Tennyson. 

158. " What remains, ye gods, 

Bui up, and enter now into full bliss." — MiLTON, 
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159. *' Not a flower can be found in the fields 

Or the spot that we till for our pleasure, 

From the largest to least, but it yields 

The bee, never loearied, a treasure. "— Cowpeb. 

160. " The puff oi a dunce, he mistook it for fame." — Goldsmith. 

161. "Let our girls /i« 

Till the storm die ! but had you stood by us, 
The roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 
Had left us roc*. "—Tennyson. 

162. " And take them all in all, 
Were we ourselves hut haJf as good, as kind, 
As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne'er been wiootcd."— Tennyson. 

163. " Tis phrase absurd to caU a villain great."— VovE. 

164. " But yesterday, and who had mightier breath ? "—Byron. 

165. " They err who count it glorious to suibdue." — Milton. 

166. " Admiration seized all heaven what this might mean."— Milton. 

167. " If I have too austerely punished you, 

Four compensation makes amends." — Shakespeare, Tempest. 

168. " To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 

Methinks he seems no better than a girl. "—Tennyson. 

169. *' When your head did hut ache, 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, 
The best I had — a princess wrought it me." 

Shakespeare, King John. 

170. *' The rest, we live law to ourselves."— Milton. 

171. " My eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men." 

Shakespeabf, Kiwj John. 

172. " The seat 

Of deity supreme, us dispossessed. 
He trusted to have seized. "—Milton, 

173. " Every gentle lady there^ 

Each after each in due degree, 
Gave praises to his melody."— Scott. 

174. " O that ye had some brother, pretty one, 

To guard thee on the rough ways of the world."— Tennyson. 

175. *' Myself were like enough 

To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights."- Tennyson. 

176. " They sat them down to weep."— Milton. 

177. " Come hither, ye that press your beds of down 

And sleep not ; see him sweating o'er his bread 
Before he eats it."— Cowper. 
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178. ** An idol, at whose shrine ^ ' I 
Wko oftenest sacrifice are favoured least.** — Cowpeb. 

179. " Take advantage of the absent time.**— Shakespeare, Richard II. j 

180. *' SoTM honest Christian triLSt me with a gage 

That Norfolk lies.**— Shakespeare, Richard II. 

181. " John lays yow plots. ''—Shakespeare, JTmijrJoAri. 

182. " Brutus, cu you know, was Caesar's angel.'* 

Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 

183. " The ladies first 

\ *Gan mwrtftMr, cls became the softer sex." — Cowper. 

184. *' We could not move a single pace. "—Byron. 

185. " I would you had her, prince, with my full heart ; 

She sees herself in every woman rf«e,"— TenntsON. 

186. ** Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, think on thy home.*'— Drummond. 

187. " ffim thought he by the brook of Cherith stood. 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and tjmww." — Milton. 

188. " Hadst thou turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As hid me tell my tale in express words. 

Deep shame had struck me dumb." — Shakespeare^ King John, 

189. " If their servile minds 

Me, their deliverer sent, would not receive, 
But to their masters gave me up for nought, 
The unworthier they."— Milton. 

190. *' * Thanks, venerable friend,' replied Geraint ; 

* So that you do not serve me sparrow-hawks 

For supper, X will enter, I will eat.'"— Tennyson. 

191. " I warrant I love you more than you do me." 

Shakespeare, King John. 

192. ** O would the scandal vanish with my life, 

] How happy then were my ensuing death." 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 

193. " To know my deed, 'twere best not know myself." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, 

194. *' Straight toward heaven my wandering eyes I turned, 

And gazed awhile the ample sky." — Milton. 

195. " With thunders from her native oaks 

She quells the floods beloiv. " — Campbell. 

196. " If thou hadst not 

Been stem to me, 

But hft me free, 

I had forgot 

Myself and thee."— Ben Jonson. 
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197. " Saint George, that swayed the dragon, and e'er atnce 

Sits on his horse back at mine hostess' door, 
Teach us some fence."— Shakespeare, King John, 

198. *' By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long." 

Shakespeare, King John. 

199. " Our foe was princely y 

And though you took his life, as being a/oe, 

Yet bury him as a prince." — Shakespeare, Cpmbeline, 

200. " Thou art not who 

Thou seemest, but I know thee who thou art. "—Tennyson. 

201. " He weeps the night aMwy."— Campbell. 

202. ** How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 

A youth of labour with an age of ease." — Goldsmith. 

203. " Her long, with ardent look, his eye pursued 

Delighted. "—Milton. 

204. ** O thou sweet lark, that I had wings like theef 

Not for the joy it were in yon blue light 
Upward to plunge."— Shelley. 

205. " And 6e he dead 

I know not, but he passed to the wild land." — ^Tennyson. 

206. " Steady of heart and stout of hand 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland." — Scott. 

207. " All her fair length uix)n the ground she lay." — Tennyson. 

208. " And somewhere nigh at hand 

Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope tojind 

His wish and best advantage— i«a asunder. ^^ — ^Milton. 

209. *' While shame, thou looking on, shame to he overcome 

Or overreached, would utmost vigour raise." — Milton. 

210. " What canst thou say hut will i^erplex thee more f " 

Shakespeare, King John. 

211. ** Thoughts tending to ambition thep do plot 

Unlikely wonders."— Shakespeare, Richard II. 

212. ** Why I can buy me twenty at any market." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

213. " Your ladyship were best to have some guard 

About you if he come*."— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

214. " He seemed to seek in every eye 

If they approved his minstrelsy."— ScOTT, 

6 
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215. " Yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name to whom ye yield it." — Tennyson. 

216. " I on the third day will again lie here 

So that I be not fallen in fight. "— Tkknyson. 

217. "The good sword stood a hand-bi^eadth out behind the Tuscan's 
head. ''— Macaulat. 

218. *' Seek not temptation then, tchinh to avoid 

Were better^ arid most likely if from me thou 
Sever not."— Milton. 

219. " Whai with the songs, and the sea air, and the bright weather, the 
passage was a pretty thing to have seen."— R. L. Stevenson. 

220. ** Others of some note, 

As story tells, have trod this wilderness." — MiLTON. 

221. " These two things shalt thou do, ofr else thou diest" 

Tennyson. 

222. " He needs no aid who doth his lady's will."— Tennyson. 

223. " My heid's sae dizzy wi' the mirligoes I canna stand my lane." 

Scott. 

224. •* And these two froward sisters, their faire loves. 

Came with them eke, all they were wondrous loth."— Spensek. 

225. " I fluttered your Volsciaiis in Corioli, 

Alone I did j«. "-Shakespeare, Coridanus, 

226. " I want that glib and oily art to speak 

And purix)se not."— Shakespeare, King Lear. 

227. " Long live she so ! and long live you to think so." 

Shakespeare, OtkeHi>. 

228. " Whatever is calculated to affect the imagination with these com- 
manding ideas must have the same power pretty equally over all men." — 
Burke. 

^ 229. " Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father." — BiJble, 

230. "The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be 
established /or ever" — Bible. 

231. *' I reck not, so it light well aimed. 

Since higher I fall »hnrt on him who next 
Provokes my envy." — Milton. 

232. *' I have spoke thus viuch 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there.'^ 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 

23S. " Not a sprig 

Or leaf but hath his morning hymn."— Vaughan. 
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234. " I am in blood 

Stepped in so far that, should I icade no morCt 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er." 

SHi\K£SP£ABE, Macbeth. 

235. " If thou readest thou art lorn ; 

Better hadst thou ne'er been 6om. "—Scxdtt. 

236. "I cannot choose but say" — Byron. 

237. " Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind.'^ — POPK. 

238. " Methought she purged the air of pestilence." 

Shakespeare, Tioelfth Night, 

239. " What fine change in the music." 

Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen. 

240. "They cannot budge till your release." 

Shakespeare, Tempest. 

241. " You gave me life again ; 

He but for you had never seen it once. " — Tennyson. 

242. " Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 

The tedious rector drawling o'er his head." — Cowpee. 

243. ** When I am forgotten, as I shall 6e, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more shall be heard o/."— Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 

244. " A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year." — Goldsmith. 

245. " He called, * I strike upon thy side— 

The caitiflfs ! ' "—Tennyson. 

246. " Then she upstays 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself J though fairest unsupported flower, 

From her best prop ao far and storm so nigh." — Milton. 

247. " Thus done the tales, to bed they creep." — Milton. 

248. " DOf child, go to it grandam, child." 

Shakespeare, King John. 

249. . "At the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which all the lohile ran blood, great Caesar fell." 

*" Shakespeare, Jvlius Casar. 

250. ** King am I, whatsoever be their cry ; 4 

And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see f 
Yet ere I pass." — Tennyson. 

251. " Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the case- 
ment ; shut that, and 'twill out &t the keyhole." — Shakespeare, As You 
Like It. 
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252. " Nay, you toere better 9peak first." 

Shakespeare, As Tou Like It. 

253. " Day by day she thought to tell Greraint."— Tennyson. 

254. " Art not thou he whom men call light of love ? "—Tennyson. 

255. '* May at least my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage."— Milton. 

256. '* So strong the zeal to immortalize himself 

Beats in the breast of man." — Cowper. 

257. ** You shall perceive them nuike a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music." 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Vetiiee, 

258. *' The host himself no longer shall be found 

Careful to see the mantling bliss go round." — ^GoLDSMlTH. 

259. " See here all vantageless I stand."— Scott. 

260. ** The oppressor knows not that to bind him is 

A vain attempt whom God delights in." — Cowpeb. 

261. " Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 

And with thee rich, take what thou wilt a^vay."— Oowper. 

262. " Leander, he would have lived many a fair year, though Hero had 
turned nun. "—Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

263. " They eay you are a melancholy fellow." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

264. " I will be bitter with thee and passing short." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

265. *' Now thou art gone and never must retutn." — Milton. 

266. " On earth 'twas yet all calm around.*'— "Moore. 

267. " When toil remitting lent its turn to play."— GrOLDSMiTH. 

268. " The beast was ever more and more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthur cawie."— Tennyson. 

269. " The common executioner. 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 

But first begs pardon." — Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

270. " What potent spirit guides the raptured eye."— Campbell. 

271. " A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." — Bible, 

272. '* None are, thou think'st, hut taken with such toys. "—Milton. 

273. ** More worth than life, hoice'er the base loouZd rate him. 

Beloved of Heaven, although the world doth hate him." 

Drayton. 
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274. ** The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

276. ** Patience herself would startle at this letter, 

And play the swaggerer; bear this, bear all." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

276. " Be so true to thyself as thou be not false to others." — Bacon. 

277. ** Then foot and point and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. "—ScOTT. 

278. " I myself am but a fleeting shade. " — Oowpee. 

279. *' Forth goes the woodman, to wield the axe 

And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve, his solitary to**."— Cowpeb. 

280. " For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. "—Pope. 

281. " Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some scar of it." — Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

282. ',- " Tis sorrow buUds the shining ladder up 

j Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 

j Whereon our firm feet planting^ nearer God 

The spirit climbs. "—Lowell. 

283. "Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." — Pope. 

284. " Individuals forgive sometimes, but bodies and societies never do,** 
—Lord Chesterfield. 

285. " The last was of great fame, and wished to show »Y."— Bteon. 

286. " What cause withholds you then to mourn for him?" 

Shakespeare, Jidius Ccesar, 

287. " Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our CsBsar's vesture wounded ?" 

Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar, 

288. " Show me the man you honour, I know by that symptom better 
than by any other what kind of a man you are yourself."— Carltle. 

289. " I thought that all things had been savage here.** 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 

290 " I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 
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291. "But that one man should die ignorant who has capacity for 
knowledge, this I call tragedy. "—Carltlb. 

292. " But come thy loays ; we'll go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We'll light upon some settled low content." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It 

293. " I count myself in nothing else so happy 

As in a soul remembering my good friends." 

Shakespeare, Richard IL 

294. " Howe'er it 6e, it seems to me 

T is only noble to be good. "—Tennyson. 

295. " Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to cowie."— Shakespeare, Richard II. 

296. ** He the faltering measure felt. 

And forth to meet her went, the way she took 
That morn when first they parted."— Milton. 

297. " I welcome, be it new or old, 

The gift that makes the day more bright."— Whittier. 

298. " Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

Audit stings you for your pains."— AARON HiLL. 

299. " Is this the end 

Of this new glorious world, and me so late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accursed of blessed^ hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold vxis then my height 
Of happiness ? "—Milton. 

300. " Your dullest animal of all is Ae who grins and says he doesn't mind 
just after he has had his shins kicked." — George Elliot. 

301. " It looked a tower of ruined mason-work."— TenKTSON. 

302. ** Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

'Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed." — Rogers. 

• 303. " Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear." 

Shakespeare, Richard II, 

304. " My lord of Hereford here is a foul traitor." 

. Shakespeare, Richard IL 

305. ** Two of them ran full tilt against me " {Cromwell), 

306. " A Gordon— Ciw^nan* or no Covenant— is no tale-piet, as my lady 
might well have known." — Crocket. 
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307. " I do know her spirit, 

And will not trust one of ha' malice with 

A drug of such a nature. "—Shakespeare, Cymbeline. 

308. " Thi-ee days after this letter to Lenthall, some three teeeks since the 
siege began." — Carlyle. 

309. " If you will know my house, 

Tis at the tuft of olives here hard by." 

Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

310. " She'll whip me aff her five stimparts at a down-sittin'."— Burns. 

311. " Almost chide God for making you that countenance 

You are."— Shakespeare, As You Like It. 
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A, different nsee of, 24. 

Alwutt fancUoD of, 64. 

Abeolnte case, 14, 15, 19. 

Abeolute inflniUve, 90. 

Absolute nee of i(, 9a 

Active inflnitiye for paesive, 37. 

Active particiide for passive, 51. 

Adjectives, naed attributively, 20; used 
predicativelj, 20; used factitively, 20; 
qualifying force of, 21 ; not admitting 
comparison, 21 ; used as nouns, 21 ; 
position of, 22; proleptic use of, 23; 
compare with imperfect participles and 
gerunds, 89 ; as adverbs, 49. 

Adverbs, as adjectives, 23, 49; ttu, 24; 
modify nouns, pronouns, and preposi- 
tions, 48 ; as nouns, 49 ; inversion, 49 ; 
proleptic use of, 49; conjunctive dis- 
tinguished from relative, 51. 

Adverbial adjuncts, 66. 

Adverbial and attributive phrases deter- 
mined by function, 67. 

Adverbial objective, 17. 

Adversative use of and, 70. 

Adversative use of token, 70. 

Jfler, function of, 54. 

AU, function of, 54. 

Amplifying use of relative pronoun, 30. 

An, see a. 

Anacoluthon, 53. 

Andy adversative, 70 ; concessive, 70. 

Anomalous objective, 18. 

Anomaly in number of nouns, 10, 11, 12. 

Antecedent omitted, 33; contained in 
genitive case of personal pronoun, 33 ; 
case of, affected by omitted relative, 33. 

Anticipatory use of it, 80. 

Antiptods, 19. 



Apposition, 19; emphatic repetition « 

variety of, 20. 
Appositive genitive, 16. 
Article, is it an adjective? 24. 
As, relative pronoun, 31 ; function of, 55 ; 

as relative adverb it introduces elliptical 

phrases, 69. 
As folUyws, as regards, as eoncenu, as to, 

32. 
Asyndetic sentences, 69. 
Attributive genitive, 16. 
Mtributive use of adjectives, 20. 

Be, for have, 35 ; uses of, 43. 

Beholden, 42. 

Both, function of, 55. 

But, as a relative pronoun, 31 ; function 
of, 55 ; complementary use of, 70 ; im- 
plying negative condition, 70. 

Case of relative affects that of antecedent, 

33. 
Castedst, 42. 
Causal use cf when, 70. 
Causative verbs, 41. 
Chode,i2. 
Ctod, 42. 
Clause, nature of, determined by functiooa, 

67. 
Clave, 42. 
C2om5, 42. 

Cognate objective, 18. 
Collateral sentences, 69. 
Colloquial genitive, 16. 
Complementary adjective, 20. 
Complementary infinitive, 86. 
Compound connectives introdneo elUptioal 

clauses, 69. 
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Conoession, 38, 39. 

Concessive clauses without oonjnnction, 

68 ; impeiatiTe used instead of, 68. 
Concessive use of and, 70. 
Conjunctions, as adverbs, 49 ; distinguished 

from.prepoeitions, 61 ; apparent, 69. 
Conjunctive adverb distinguished from 

relative adverb, 60. 
Contingency, 38. 

Continuative force of relative, 67. 
Contracted propositions, 52. 

Dative, of advantage, 17 ; ethical, 17. 
Demonstrative, (^ as, 24 ; «o as, 29 ; it as, 

30. 
Distributive adjective, a as, 24 ; their as. 



Do, X 



{Of, 43. 



from 



Either, function of, 65. 

Ellipsis, 38, 69. < 

Else, function of, 55. 

Emphatic pronouns distinguished 

reflexive, 30. 
Emphatic repetition, 20. 
Enough, function of, 55. 
Ethical dative, 17 ; genitive, 29. 
Even, function of, 55. 
Except, function of, 66. 
Exclamatory infinitive, 36. 



Factitive objective, 18 ; use oi adjectives, 

20. 
Far, function of, 56. 
Few, function of, 56. 
First, function of, 56. 
Fitness, infinitive of, 36. 
For, function of, 66. 
FuUt function of, 66. 

Gender, masculine farmed from feminine, 
13. 

Genitive, more inclusive than possessive, 
15; partitive, 16; attributive, 16; col- 
loquial, 16; subjective and objective, 
16 ; appositive, 16 ; ethical, 29 ; of per- 
sonal pronoun antecedent to relative, 33. 

Gerund, 9, 36, 39. 

Ha^, function of, 56. 
Ecu, hath, had, 42. 
Save, uses of, 43. 
Se, function of, 66. 
Sim lists, 17. 
How, function of, 66. 
However, function oi, 6d. 
Hypallage,2a 
Hypotbssii, 88. 



Imperative mood used for subjunctive, 38 ; 
used in 3rd singular, 1st plural, and 3rd 
plural, 39. 

Impersonal verb, 41. 

Indefinite prcmoun, they as, 29 ; it as, 30. 

Infinitive mood, equivalent to a noun, 36 ; 
uses of, 35 ; participial, 36 ; of jrarpose, 
35 ; absolute, 36 ; of limitaUon, 36 ; of 
fitness, 36 ; complementary, 36 ; exclam- 
atory, 36 ; prolative, 86, 37 ; without to, 
36 ; in -ing, 36 ; active for passive, 37. 

iDflection of relative disregaided, 33. 

Interjection, 62. 

Interrogation, used for subjunctive, 38; 
dependent, 38. 

Intransitive verb made transitive by pre- 
position, 34. 

Inversion, used for subjunctive mood, 88 ; 
adverb of, 49, 60. 

It, uses of, 29 ; function of, 66. 

Like, function of, 57. 
Limitation, infinitive of, 36. 

Many, function of, 57. 
Me lists, 17. 
Meseems, 17. 
Middle voice, 84. 
More, function of, 57. 
Much, function of, 57. 

Need, 42. 

Neither, function of, 57. 

No and yes not adverbs, 60, 

No, function of, 67. 

Nominative, complementary, 13; pleon- 
astic, 14; of address, 14; absolute or 
detached, 14 ; absolute in analysis, 14. 

Nor, used copulatively, 70. 

Nouns, concrete and abstract, 9 ; abstract 
as concrete, 9; abstract classified, 9; 
concrete noun, verbal noun, and verbal 
adjective distinguished, 9; with no 
plural, 10; with no singular, 10; with 
same form for both numbers, 11 ; having 
one meaning in singular and two in 
plural, 11; having two meanings in 
singular and one In plural, 11 ; having 
two meanings in singular and three in 
plural, 11; having two meanings in 
singular and a different one in plural, 
12; changing meaning in plural, 12; 
plural of compounds, 12 ; plural of de* 
signations, 12; proper made common, 
24 ; common xnade proper, 24. 

Objective, genitive, 16; adverUal, 17; 
factitive, 18 ; anomalnus or retained, 18 ; 
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^^ix^*^* ^» absolute, 19; redundant, 
^^' ViseB of , 34. 
VZ^tive mood, 37. 



Opi:tlvemood,37. 
Other, lunction of, 58. 



Participial infinitive, 35. 

Participles, 39, 40 ; used as prepositions, 

15 ; used as adverbs, 49. 
Partitive genitive, 16. 
Partitive use of possessive pronoun, 34. 
Passive, active for, 37, 51. 
Periphrastic passive, 34. 
Personal form used as demonstrative, 29. 
Personification affecting gender, 13. 
Phrasal adjectives, 23. 
Possessive (see genitive), inflection of, 15 ; 

f/ie as, 24 ; partitive use of, 34. 
Possessive adjective pronoun distinguished 

from genitive case of personal pronoun, 

83. 
Potential mood, 37. 
Predicate, 66. 

Predicative use of adjectives, 20. 
Preposition, transition of, from participle, 

15, 50 ; modified by adverb, 48 ; syntax 

of double, 51. 
Present tense, uses of, 40, 41 ; historic, 40 ; 

for future indefinite, 40; for future 

perfect, 40 ; for present perfect, 41. 
Preterite tense, without inflection, 44. 
Prolative infinitive, 36, 37. 
Proleptic use, of adjective, 23 ; of adverb, 

49. 
Pronoun, use of, 28 ; modified by adverb, 

48 ; used as adverb, 49. 

Quasi-passives, 35. 

Redundant objective, 19. 

Reflexive pronoim, 30 ; distinguished from 
emphatic pronoun, 30. 

Relative pronoun, 30 ; restrictive use of, 
31, 68 ; amplifying use of, 31 ; but as a, 
31 ; cu as a, 31 ; where, when, why as. 
82 ; subject, omitted, 32 ; objective, 
omitted, 32 ; antecedent of, attracts case 
of omitted relative, 33 ; correct inflection 
of, disregarded, 33 ; does not necessarily 
introduce subordinate clause, 67. 

Responsive particles, 50. 

Restrictive use, of relative pronoun, 81, 68 ; 
of where, when, why, 32. 

Right, function of, 58. 

Round, function of, 68. 



Self, function of, 68. 

Since, function of, 58. 

So, demonstrative, 29, 58. 

Some, function of, 58. 

StUl, function of, 59. 

Subjective genitive, 16. 

Subjunctive mood, 37, 38 ; varieties of, 38 ; 

apparent use of, in principal clause, 38 ; 

substitutes for, 38. 
Such, function of, 59. 

Tense, 40. 

Ilian, sjntaz of, 82 ; infinitive after, 36 ; 

after otfier, 51 ; witJi relative, 51. 
TTiat, for what, 32 ; function of, 59 ; as 

connective, 68. 
The, uses of, 24, 59. 
Thee, used for thou, 28. 
Their, distributive use of, 29 ; function of, 

60. 
There, function of, 60. 
They, Indefinite, 29. 
Through, function of, 60. 
To, function of, 60 
Transferred epithet, 23. 
Transitive verbs apparently intransitive, 

34. 

Unrestricted concession, 39. 
Us ought, 17. 

Verb, as adjective, 23 ; transitive apparently 
intransitive, 34 ; middle function of, 34 ; 
intransitive made transitive, 84; quasi- 
passives, 35 ; infinitive mood, 35 ; g-erund, 
9, 36, 39 ; potential mood, 37 ; optative 
mood, 37 ; subjunctive mood, 38 ; im- 
perative mood, 89 ; tense, 40 ; impersonal, 
41 ; causative, 41 ; as adverb, 49. 

Verbal noun distinguished from concrete 
noun, and from verbal adjective in 
-ing, 9. 

Very, function of, 60. 

We not the plural of " I," 28. ' 

What, function of, 60. 

When, restrictive use of, 82 ; causal use of, 

70 ; adversative use of, 70. 
Where, when, why, as relatires, 32. 
Whist, 4a 
Wit, 42. 

Without, function of, 60. 
Worth, 43. 

Yes and no not adverbs, 60l 

Zeugma, 53. 
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A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 



GREAT AUTHORS : First Period— Chaucer, Spenser. Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Addison, Pope. A Series of Biographies, 
with copious Extracts from their Works, and representative Selections from 
Contemporary Writers; Portraits and Notes, etc. Post 8vo, cloth. 27a 
pages. Price is. 6d. 

GREAT AUTHORS : Second Period.— Goldsmith, Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, 
Bums, Lowper, Byron, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth. Post 8vo, cloth. a66 ^ 
pages. Price is. 6d. 

GREAT AUTHORS : Third Period.— Macaulay, CaHyle, De Quincey, 
Kuskin, Irving, Longfellow, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, 
and representative Selections from other Authors. Post 8vo, cloth. 27a 
pages. Price is. 6d. 

THE GREAT AUTHORS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being 
the Three Periods bound in one volume. Post Svo. 816 pages. 38. 6d. 



LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. IJeing the Biographies in the Great 
Authors Series, without the Extracts. Post Svo, cloth. 324 pages, as. 

SIMPLE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR YOUNG 
SCHOLARS. With Illustrative Extracts. By A. L. Stronach. With 
Portraits, Notes, etc. Post Svo, cloth. 272 pages. Price is. 6d, 

GREAT SPEECHES FROM SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. With 
Notes, and a Life of Shakespeare. Edited by W. ScoTT Dalglbish, 
M.A., LL.D. Post Svo, cloth. 160 pages. Price is. 6d. 



COLLIER'S GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 416 pages. Price as. 6d. 

OR IN TWO VOLUMES. 

I. THE MIDDLE AGES : From the Beginning of the Christian Era to the 

Reformation, aoo pages. Price is. 6d. 

II. MODERN HISTORY : From the Reformation to the Nineteenth Century. 

216 pages. Price is. 6d. 

TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. A Connected Series of Historical 
Sketches. By Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A., formerly Lecturer ic 
the Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 174 pages. Price is. 6d.' 



Ffir Full Details see DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

(T, Ntlttm and Sons.) : 
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Periods of 



ANEW Series of Histories, with Notes on Contemporary 
History in Scotland and Abroad, Summaries of the Constitu- 
tion, Glossaries of Historical Terms, and Sketch Maps. Edited by 
W. Scott Dalgleish, M.A., LL.D. 



Period I.-MEDIAVAL ENGLAND. From the English Settiement 
to the Refomuition (449-1509). Price as. 

'* A work of great merit, the perusal of which cannot fail to educate, entrance, 
and elevate those who use it." — Educational New*. 

*'A work that may he heartily commended to students of history in general." — 
Sthoolmaster, 

MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, Part II. -Henry III. to Henry VIL 
(U16-1509). Price zs. 

Period II. -THE REFORMATION AND THE REVOLUTION 
(1509-1088). Price 3S. 

"Admirably equipped at all points as a School History, or a Text-book to study 
for examination -^yxcpos/ts^"— Scotsman. 

" The compactness, the clearness of its type, and the amount of well-selected ■ 
information contained in it, will make this little work valued either fw private 
reading or as a class \iiw^."— Manchester Examiner. 

Period III.-GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (1689-1887). Price as. 
"This Part follows the admirable plan of the former volumes \ like them, paying 
particular attention to constitutional history, as welj as giving a concise and 
tersely-stated account of the general history, well equipped with lists, summaries, 
and maps. It is an excellent school \y(x^i.''— Scotsman. 



ITbe l^oi^al £ndlt0b (Tlaaaica. 



I. MILTON. Paradise Lost, Book I. 
Cloth, 3d. 

3. ADDISON. SiK Roger de Cover- 
ley. Cloth, 3d. 

3. SCOTT. Marmion, Canto VI. 

Qoth, 4d. 

4. MILTON. L'Allbcro, II Pen- 



SBROso, Lycidas, The Nativity. 
Cloth, 3d. 

5. GOLDSMITH. The Traveller, 

The Deserted Village. CI., 3d. 

6. COWPER. The Task, Book I. 

Cloth, 3d. 

7. MACAULAY. Lord Cuvb, 

Scenes from His Life. Qoth, 3d. 



The aim of this Series of English Classics is to produce the Works of Standard 
Authors in portions suitable for use in Schooh, carefully adapted for Edt\c» 
tiooal purposes, in a handy form, and at a moderate price. 

•»• Others in Preparation. 



T, Nelson ami Sons, London. Sdinhtrgh, and New York. 
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A New Series of Historical Readers. Beautifu Qf^ne^l ^ 
'^ with Maps, Notes and Meanings, Summaries, all 
Tables. 

Each Book is a Reader and a Text-BooK ^ ^^ 






SIMPLE STORIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

This Book contains a series of Stories relating to English History to|<j j,, ^^^ 
simplest language. The youngest child who is able to read can understand 
them; and they are so arranged that they form a groundwork for future 
stages in this subject. 12S pages ^ cloth boards. Price gd. 

STORIES FROM EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 

In this Book our Country's Story, from Roman Times to the Norman Con- 
quest, is told in the form of a continuous narrative. Care has been taken 
not to enter into details beyond the understanding of children who are yet 
unable to look upon History as more than a series of interesting and stirring 
events. Cloth boards. Price is. 

STORIES AND BIOGRAPHIES from zo66 to 1485. 

This Book contains the History of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of Richard the Third. Leading Men and Great Events have received 
special attention. This, and the following volumes of the Series, arc un- 
usually rich in striking portraits of our Sovereigns and other imprirtant 
persons. Cloth boards. Price is. 3d. 

THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

The Biographies of Leading Persons are given separately in this Book. 
Cloth boards. Price is. 6d. 

THE STUART PERIOD. 

Special reference is made to the Civil War and to the functions of Parliament 
Numerous Biographies are also given. Cloth boards Price is. 6d. 

THE HANOVERIAN PERIOD. 

The growth of the British Empire receives special attention, and all important 
Biographies are given. Cloth boards. Price is. 6d, 



T, Nelson and Sons^ London^ Edinburgh^ and New York 
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IRo^al iStiGlanb IReabets. 

A Neiu Series of School Histories. 



SIMPLK— GRAPHIC— EFFECTIVE. 



BofttttlftaUy Illiaatrated, with Affaps, Notes and Meaxiings, Summaries, and 
Oenealogical Tables. 

THE ROYAL ENGLAND READERS form a complete trourse 
in History for Schools of all grades. 
They are written for children in a simple, graphic, and effective 
style, pleasant to read and easy to understand. The main facts of 
British History are given without too much detail, while the growing 
life of the nation is traced through its successive stages. 

STORIES OF ENGLAND. The Stories are so simply told that children of 
eight years of age will find no difficulty in reading and understanding them. 
Though a Book of Stories, the thread of Hbtory is continuoas, and a coni. 
plete groundwork is laid for the future stages. The Stories have been 
selected with great care. They are real History, and therefore there is 
nothing in the book to unlearn or forget. 192 pp., cloth boards. Price is. 

OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. This Book is a short but complete History 
of England. It contains striking portraits of all our Monarchs since the 
Conquest, and is intended to give the child a personal acquaintance with the 
Sovereigns of his native land. 240 pnges, cloth boards. Price is. 3d. 

ENGLAND. A History of England from Roman Times to the Establishment 
of the United Kingdom. The groundwork already laid down in the Stories 
of England and Our Kings and Queens is built upon, and a fuller and more 
detailed account of the growth of the Empire is given. 272 pagejt, cloth 
boards. Price is. 6d. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. British History since the Union of the Crowns. 
272 pages, cloth boards. Price is. 6d. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A short History ot 
Britain and the British Empire, where a complete History is preferred. Cloth 
boards. Price is. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE. A complete History of Britain and the British People. ITiis 
complete Histoiy will be found suitable as a Two Years' Book in" Elementary 
Schools, Middle Class Schools, and for Pupil Teachers. 560 pages. Cloth 
boards. Price 2s. 6d. 



T, Nelson and Sons, London^ Edinburgh^ and Mew Yotk. 
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Splenbib IRew Htlases, 



THE ROYAL SHILLING ATLAS. A Series of 40 new Maps bcauti- 
fully Coloured, illustrating Political and Physical Geography, together with 
Geographical Diagrams, numerous Sectional Maps, and an Index showing the 
positions of all the important Places in the globe, supplemented by Tables of 
Population according to recent Censas Returns. By J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 4tOy cloth cover. Price is, 

THE SCHOOL HAND ATLAS. A Series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrat- 
ing Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and Classical Geography, 
along with over Sixty Sectional Maps of important Cities and Districts, and 
a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude, and Longitude of over 5,000 
Places throughout the world. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. This 
Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all recent Discoveries and 
Changes ; and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational Features 
make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. Large Imperial 8vOy cloth. 
Price 25, 6d, 

THE GLOBE ATLAS. A Series of fully Coloured Maps, illustrating Politi- 
cal, Physical, Commercial, and Classical Geography. With recent Census Re- 
turns of over 5,000 important Places, and Index giving the positions of over 
S,ooo Places throughout the world. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial ^o^ cloth. Price 25. 6d, 

THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By John 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Index. This Atlas contains 
Sixty full-page beautifully Coloured Maps, with all recent Discoveries and 
Political Changes in the continent of Africa and other parts of the World, and 
will be found invaluable for reference and general use. Large Imperial 
4tOy full cloth gilt. Price 125. 6d. Strongly half-bound in leather. Price 
Its. 

THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A Series 
of 220 Maps, with Complete Descriptive Gazetteer. By J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth gilt. Price 21s. Strongly half-bound in 
leather. Price 2Ss. 

*»* For General Completeness the English Imperial Atlas is not equalled by 
any other English Atlas at the price. It contains 108 pages of Maps, compris- 
ing 70 full-page and folio Maps, and 150 smaller Maps, Plans, and Insets, or 
above 220 Maps in all. The Gazetteer, which has been compiled from the 
latest sources, contains the results of recent Census Returns, and has entries 
for about 55,000 Places, which are described and located. 
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splendid New Series of Wall Maps. 

The Royal 

Mall nibaps. 



Artistic — Graphic — Educative. 



The finest Educational Wall Maps ever produced. 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 15s. 
EUROPE. Price 15s. 
NORTH AMERICA. Price 155. 
INDIA. Price 15s. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 15a 
SCOTLAND. Price 15s. 
IRELAND. Price 15s. 



Each Map is Thre^old in Purpose— it is a Physical^ Political^ 
and Test Map^ all in one. 

Size, 5 ft. 5 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. Full Coloured, Mounted on Cloth 
and Roller, Varnished. 



•^j* Nothing can be more desirable for the thorough teaching of 
Geography than to present to the eye of the scholar a distinct pictorial 
representation of the Country or Continent forming the subject of his 
study. These New Wall Maps are designed especially to provide for 
this. They present a bird's-eye view, or geographical picture, en- 
abling any one to realize at a glance the leading physical features of 
the country thus pictorially presented. For the practical work of the 
school-room they will be found unrivalled. 

"These maps have only to be seen to be adq[>ted." — Schoolmaster. 

" Large and noble coloured and varnished Wall Maps for the Schools Hand- 
some as a decorative accessory when not in use, highly suggestive of questions to 
the students in moments of contemplative leisure, and on so wide a scale as to 
convey a strong impression of the conformation and character of these great tracts 
of land as they are set in the oceans. . . . .They are a very fine set of maps." — School 
Board Chronicle. 
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